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There are 47,500 copies of this issue AMERICA 


Your convenient headquarters 


for everything in 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
and SUPPLIES 


Our friendly, reliable service saves you time 
and money by simplifying your school- 
equipment and supplies purchasing task. 

We have been serving the nation’s schools 


for many years, so we have a first-hand 


American Universal 


° Lifting-Lid Desk 434 
knowledge of your problems and requirements. 


You'll find it pays to depend on our 
experienced staff—as so many leading 
school authorities are already doing— 
to help you get the greatest values 


in everything you need. 


FREE—Write for our catalog today! 


Our illustrated catalog is a mine of 
information on the newest and finest in all 
types of school furniture and supplies. You'll 
want to keep it on your desk for handy 
reference. It’s absolutely free, so write for 


Universal Table, and American Envoy Chair No. 368 your copy today. Consult us on all your 


Remarkably serviceable and attractive. Unex- purchasing problems—we welcome every 
celled for classrooms, offices, libraries, 


cafeterias, etc. opportunity to serve you in any way possible. 
Vv 


2 e 2 
207 Van Ness Ave. South, San Franeiseo 3 
6900 Avalon Bivd.. Los Angeles 3 
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Railroad taxes are sending 


a million children to school 


Railroad school taxes alone pay all 
the costs of keeping a million chil- 
dren in school every year! 

And other railroad taxes help to 
protect the health of communities, 
provide police and fire protection, 
build roads, airports, and waterways, 
all over America. 

‘ An industry whose tax contribu- 
tion amounts to more than $900,- 


000,000 a year is a vastly important 
factor in the economy of every state, 
and of thousands of towns and cities, 
by virtue of its tax payments alone. 

But that isn’t all. Railroads in 
1947 spent two and a half billion dol- 
lars for materials, supplies and equip- 
ment which were bought in five out 
of every six counties in the country 


And the four billion dollars which 


the railroads pay to their employees 
in wages help make business better 
everywhere. 

So it is easy to see that —over and 
above the essential transportation 
service they provide—railroads are 
home-town partners of the commu- 
nities they serve. That’s another rea- 
son why every American has a stake 
in strong and healthy railroads. 


Association of American Railroads 
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Who Lives Next Door to the Teacher? 


Gor In these four houses, in a lovely little Ohio town, live 
a: _ a Justice of the Peace, a dentist, a school teacher, and a 
coal miner. The-teacher’s home is at the extreme right 
—the mine worker’s home is second from the right. Not 
every coal miner lives in such a nice home and com- 
munity—but this picture illustrates the progress being 
made in bettering living conditions for coal miners. 





Hold steady, please! That steel beam across the roof 
of the coal mine is being held in place by an ingenious 
timbering machine—while a permanent “timber,” or 
prop, is placed beneath the beam. 400 million dollars 
has been spent in the past 20 years to mechanize 
America’s coal mines. 





It’s fun finding out about coal! Many new things 
have been happening to coal recently. To bring you 


and your classes up-to-date information about our 


greatest natural resource, we've just published a 
gay quiz booklet, Old King Coal Calls a New Tune! 
For your free copies, simply mail in the coupon. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Wasuincron, D. C. 





Come on in—the water's filtered! And you can park 
your clothes in a clean dressing room, too, at this ‘swim- 
ming pool maintained by a coal mining company for its 
employees and their families. Modern recreation facili- 
ties are being provided in increasing numbers by pro- 
gressive mine managements, 





Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. s 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me free copies of 
Op Kine Coat Catts a NEw Tune! 
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BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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nw, Vista Dome caxs 


on The Exposition Flyer 


@ The Colorade River Scenic Shortcut thru the 
Rockies inspired inventive genius to conceive the 
amazing Vista-Dome . . . Yours to enjoy at no 
extra fare during magic daylight hours this sum- 
mer on the Diesel- powered Exposition Flyer 
between San Francisco, Salt Lake City, Denver, 
Omaha and Chicago. Through daily Pullman 
service between San Francisco and New York. 


@ Ride the Royal Gorge, the only train that 
offers you a 10-minute stop in the Grand Canyon 
of the Arkansas River — America's best - loved 
travel wonder. Through coaches and Pullmans 
daily between San Francisco, Salt Lake City, 
Pueblo, Kansas City and St. Louis, with direct 
connections at the latter point for fast trains to 
the East...through the Rockies, not around them. 


Consult your nearest DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD 


traffic representative: 


SAN FRANCISCO 
291 Monadnock Bldg. 
681 Market Street 
GArfield 1-2688 


SACRAMENTO 

926 Forum Bldg. 

1107 Ninth Street 
4-4432 


LOS ANGELES 
724 Pacific Mutual Bldg. 
523 West 6th Street 
TRinity 0703 


OAKLAND 
514 Central Bank Bldg. 
14th and Broadway 
GLencourt 14925 


FRESNO 
210 T. W. Patterson Bldg. 
2014 Tulare Street 
4-3290 


_/Rio-Grande 
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DR. JOHN NORTON TO DIRECT SURVEY OF FINANCIAL NEEDS 
OF CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 


ALIFORNIA Teachers Association has employed Dr. John K. Norton, professor of school administration 


at Teachers College, Columbia University, to act as the Consultant for the Cooperative Committee on School 
Finance, which was appointed jointly by the State Department of Education and California Teachers Association 
last December. (See Page 5, March 1948 issue of this magazine.) 


Dr. Norton is not new to California. He is known to many as a track star at Stanford University and as 
a member of the 1920 American Olympic Team. He taught in Alameda and Piedmont, was an elementary 
principal in Oakland, and was director of extension and research at San Jose State College. He left California 
to become director of research for the National Education Association and in 1931 became associated with 
Teachers College where he is now professor of school administration. 


Comprehensive Financial Study Necessary 


The decreasing value of the dollar, the rapid growth of the State, the school-housing crisis, and the need 
for further adjustments in teacher salaries,— all point to the need for a comprehensive survey of the total 
financial problems facing California Public’ Education. Many research agencies in the State have agreed to 


participate in the study, by accepting specific assignments for individual research projects which, when completed, 
will be brought together under Dr. Norton’s direction. 


Cooperation in Gathering Facts Essential 


The present apportionment legislation must be either re-enacted or replaced at the next session of the 
Legislature. If this is to be done intelligently, much information must be collected promptly. Success will 
depend upon the cooperation of all agencies in the possession of such information. Local school administrators 
and County Superintendents will find that this responsibility will require time and effort. The Research Depart- 
ments of the State Department of Education and California Teachers Association will participate to the limit of 


all facilities available. Time is of the essence in this undertaking and promptness on the part of all who are asked 
to contribute will be essential to success. 


Recommendations of Committee To Be Based On Study 


The purpose of this study is twofold. First, there must be formulated the immediate proposals for the 1949 
session of the Legislature, but also there is needed a broad panorama of information about the California Public 
Schools as a background for a further projection of financial planning for the future. It is hoped that growing 


out of this study, and based upon it, there can be undertaken next year a long-term program of research and 
planning. 


LL recommendations for action will be returned to California Teachers Association for discussion and 
approval by its committees and by the State Council of Education. Every effort will be made at every step 
in the study to keer closely in touch with the thinking of the profession, the public, and the Legislature. 


We have the facilities and the leadership to do an unprecedented piece of work in State educational 
planning. — A. F. C. 











Annual Meeting 


California Teachers Association 


Significant Items from the Annual Meeting of the 
State Council of Education, San Francisco, April 10, 1948 


ONTINUING support of sound pro- 

posals for the advancement of public 
education was pledged by the State Coun- 
cil of Education at its annual meeting in 
San Francisco on April 10. 

In separate actions the Council com- 
mitted itself and the California Teachers 
Association to the following program: 

1. Adoption of Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion as a means of equalizing educational 
opportunity. 

2. Approval of Senate Constitutional 
Amendment No. 14, which provides for 
State reimbursement of cities, counties, 
school districts, and other subdivisions 
of government, for tax losses caused by 
veterans and welfare exemptions. 

3. The Council also urged federal ac- 
tion to reimburse school districts for 
taxes lost through removal of federal 
property from the assessment rolls and 
to convey title of federally-constructed 
school-buildings to local school districts 
without cost. 

4. Rejection of two old-age pension 
proposals, one of which might jeopardize 
Education’s priority to State funds and 
the other, which is a hodge-podge of pro- 
visions on such unrelated subjects as 
legalization of book-making and all forms 
of gambling, repeal of the oleomargarine 
tax, licensing of naturopathic physicians, 
and other matters. 

5. Restatement of the Council’s en- 
dorsement of the proposal to let the State 
Legislature fix its own salaries and a 
suggestion that if such authority is 
granted that salaries be fixed at not less 
than $6,000 per year. 

6. Support of the United Nations Cru- 
sade for Children. 


HE State Council authorized its Ten- 
ure Committee to undertake a study 
of tenure cases to determine what has 
happened over the years in the applica- 
tion of the Tenure Law and a determina- 
tion of the number of school districts with 
less than 850 a.d.a. which granted tenure. 
Upon recommendation of the Tenure 
Committee, of which Mrs. Genevra Davis 
is chairman, the Council rescinded the 
action it took last December in approving 
so-called “term-tenure” contracts in small 
school districts. 


Ethics Commission Created 


Plans for the creation of a 5-member 
Ethics Commission were announced by 
Executive Secretary Arthur F. Corey in 
his report to the Council. Authorization 
for the Commission has been granted by 
the CTA Board of Directors which will 
appoint Commission members for stag- 
gered terms of 1-5 years. Mr. Corey said 
that the Commission will serve to handle 
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all problems of ethics within the profes- 
sion in California. 

In addition, the Classroom Teachers 
Department was authorized to continue 
its study of the Code of Ethics with a 
view to clarification and possible revi- 
sion. 


Finance Consultant Authorized 


As an additional help to the Coopera- 
tive Committee on School Finance in its 
task of drafting a new Apportionment 
Bill for consideration by the 1949 session 
of the State Legislature, the Board of 
Directors has authorized the employment 
of an expert consultant, Mr. Corey an- 
nounced. Funds will be made available 
to assist the committee, which represents 
the California Teachers Association, the 
State Department of Education, and 
State-wide educational organizations. 


Study of proposals for changes in the 
Teachers Retirement Law will be made 
between now and December by a sub- 
committee of the CTA Retirement Com- 
mittee, it was announced by Mrs. Louise 
Gridley, Chairman. Among the proposals 
due for scrutiny are those suggesting a 
reduction in the retirement age, an in- 
crease in both the current service-rate 
and in prior-service allowance, and death 
benefits. 


Proposed changes in the CTA by-laws 
were reported by Robert C. Gillingham, 
chairman of a special committee on re- 
organization, who announced that copies 
of the suggested changes will be mailed 
to all Council members. 


Legislative Chairman Walter T. Helms 
reported that in the interests of good leg- 
islation it was most desirable that ade- 
quate salaries be paid members of the 
State Legislature. His committee’s rec- 
ommendation urging a minimum salary 
of $6,000 was approved unanimously. 

Secretary Corey paid tribute to Thomas 
S. MacQuiddy, city superintendent at 


Thomas S. MacQuiddy, Watsonville, left; 
Nelson Sewell, Salinas, right. 





CTA OFFICERS 

RWIN A. DANN, Principal of 

Fresno Senior High School, will 
continue as president of the California 
Teachers Association for another 
year. He and 7 members of the 
Board of Directors were re-elected at 
the recent meeting of the State 
Council. 

The only new member of the 
Board of Directors is Nelson Sewell, 
principal of Salinas Union High 
School, who fills the vacancy created 
by the retirement of Thomas S, Mac. 
Quiddy of Watsonville. 

In addition to President Dann and 
Mr. Sewell, the members of the 
Board as re-elected are: W. A. Ches- 
sall, James N. Gardner, Robert C. 
Gillingham, Mrs. Louise B. Gridley, 
Vera Hawkins, Mary Virginia Mortis, 
and Dr. Rex H. Turner. 





Watsonville, who is retiring this year, and 
to Vaughan MacCaughey, editor of Sierra 
Educational News, who recently com. 
pleted 25 years of service in that capac. 
ity. Mr. Corey praised the pair for their 
contributions to the association. Mr. 
MacQuiddy, who completed his second 
term as a member of the State Board of 
Directors, also has been secretary of the 


Central Coast Section continuously since 
1922. 


Public Relations Sub-Committees 


Appointment of 4 sub-committees to 
study public relations needs and activities 
will be made by Chairman Russell Croad. 
His committee submitted a resolution, 
which was approved, thanking Senators 
Taft, Knowland, and Downey for their 
effective support of Federal Aid legisla- 
tion. 

Following the brief statements of trib- 
ute by President Erwin A. Dann and 
Secretary Corey, the Council adjourned 
in respect to the memory of Dr. Rudolph 
Lindquist, late superintendent of schools 
at Santa Barbara and national president 
of Phi Delta Kappa, who was killed in a 
recent traffic accident. 


* * * 


CTA Board of Directors 


Summary of Actions at Meetings 
of April 10, 1948. 


OMMITTEE of the Board of Direc- 

tors was appointed to investigate 
possible locations and possible financing 
for a State permanent Headquarters of 
California Teachers Association. 

2. Establishment of Ethics Commis- 
sion composed of 5 members on a State- 
wide basis, chosen for a 5-year term an 
when appointed, they will draw for the 

(Please turn to Page 12) 
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| "EDUCATION IS NEWS" 


RANK A. CLARVOE, Editor of The 
k San Francisco News, spoke to the mem- 
bers of California Association of Secondary 
school Administrators at a general session 
of their annual conference recently held in 
San Francisco. The distinguished news- 
paper man gave the educators some views 
of “Education as News” that deserve the 
xtention of all professional workers in 
public education. Following are some ex- 
cerpts from his address, quoted with his 
permission: 

“The press is continually in the hair of 
Education, at all levels. We want to know 
what is going on, who shall get certain 
appointments, what the budget is going to 
be for the ensuing year, where the new 
schoolhouse will be built, and why the 
superintendent's cousin Minnie or the school 
hoard member's niece got a coveted prin- 
cipalship. 

“We're after that sort. of news because 
it's public business. The people pay the 
bill for public education, and are entitled 
to know what is going on. By popular 
consent, the newspapers have become vicars 
of responsibility in the collection and dis- 
tribution of this and other kinds of news. 


“Sincere critics of Education or those 
with personal axes to grind or hobbies to 
ride, at times dive into the pile of textbooks 
or work-pamphlets or reference-lists and 
dredge up stuff calculated to reflect upon 
the judgment or motive —or both — of 
those to whom Education has been en- 
trusted. 


“Suddenly the schools find themselves 
on the defensive. Superintendents are 
called before grand juries or legislative 
committees to explain. Teaching methods 
are taken out and aired. Sentences and 
paragraphs are torn from context to be 
paraded to the scaffold of ridicule; or to 
be placed in the stocks for public disdain. 


“The newspapers pounce with varying 
energy upon such events as news and fre- 
quently play them up—and sometimes 
quite properly so. The smooth functioning 
of human affairs makes dull reading, but 
when there’s action of some sort, especially 
upon such a potentially controversial front 
as Education, the news-hounds are in full 
cry and editors take their pens in hand. 
Frequently the whole business gets out of 
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control — completely out of any sort of 
perspective, news or educational. 

“After the shooting and the shouting is 
over, some book or other is dropped from 
class or library and Education seems to 
shrink within itself until somebody finds a 
pretext for another witch-burning. 

“That is where Education makes its 
mistake. “Either because educators are gun- 
shy or because some of them consider Edu- 
cation in most of its aspects to be above 
reproach and so resent public contact and 
comment, little effective effort is made to 
develop better public relations to prevent 
repetition of the witch-burning. 

“The impression is definitely abroad in 
the press that people in Education — as in 
many other publicly-supported fields —pre- 
fer to work in a vacuum. 

“*The school system, is a powerful gov- 
ernment force and a necessary and vital 
part of our democratic way of life. The 
people in it are for the most part conscien- 
tious, hard-working and devoted profes- 
sional people, whose fervent and honest 
hope is to add something to the soul and 
mind and body of a child as he passes them 
on the educational assembly-line. The press 
recognizes it as such a force for good, and 
is its vigorous champion. We would be 
even more effective in our practical sym- 
pathy if you gave us more of a chance. 

“If the local editor has repeated oppor- 
tunity to meet the district superintendent 
and school principals, as well as members 
of the board, and is given the chance to 
know some of the background of current 
problems, his newspaper will better serve 
both Education and the community when 
an exceptional problem comes up or a 
crisis develops. 

“It may be that habitual contact between 
the school administrators and the press 
facilities of a community will indirectly re- 
sult in gradual improvement of the caliber 
of school boards, whose members should 
be only those people who are devoted to 
the principles and practices of PUBLIC 
Education. In any, event, acquaintance 
among the parties entrusted by one means 
or another with community welfare is a 
good thing; acquaintance begets under- 
standing with a high ratio of tolerance; so 
that conceivably when a book with some 
of the racy characteristics of ‘Forever 
Amber,” or some volume mildly critical of 
our government or the free enterprise sys- 


tem, are found on a reference shelf, an 
editor might reply to the critic who dis 
covered them: ‘Yes, I know about those 
books. So what?" 


“Mr. Roy Simpson, the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, on Monday gave this 
conference some good advice which fits in 
with what I have been attempting to say 
from the press point of view. 


“He observed that the school system has 
been generously treated by the public purse 
during recent years, and warned against 
complacency. He suggested that such 
strong public support increases the respon- 
sibility of every teacher and administrator 
‘for continued self-examination and self- 
criticism with respect te the program of 
education we are offering to the community 
through the community's children’; and 
that the people who run our schools must 
always be thoroughly prepared to ‘explain, 
defend or demonstrate’ to the public the 
values of the educational program being 
offered. He urged that you ask yourselves 
constantly ‘is our educational program, our 
curriculum, preparing our youth for the 
kind of world they are inheriting from us’? 
This earnest avowal of public responsibility 
is in a sense an answer to extreme critics 
who delight in painting educators as highly 
specialized theorists who function in a 
world all their own.” 


Il. Emergency Allowances 


ARLY in April Superintendent Simp- 
son announced the distribution of 
emergency fund allowances to 13 school 


districts in 10 counties. The apportion- 
ments were made from funds reserved by 
law for distribution by the superintendent 
of public instruction to school districts in 
which emergencies exist. Such emergencies 
in the 1947-48 school year have in almost 
every case been due to unexpected increases 
in enrollment, which have made necessary 
the employment of additional teachers. 

The apportionments announced last 
month were as follows: 


Humboldt County 
Fortuna Elementary School District......$ 1,692 


Imperial County 


Acacia Elementary School District.......... 5,240 
Mesquite Lake Elementary School 
RN 6 bccn 4,014 
Seeley Union Elementary School 
I ccasiincasssccinsccksisssabettidiniicipiincemsiabaaaidail 6,395 
Westmorland Union Elementary School 
I si iisttstiscsinccncartincsiitalecatineianaaion 8,563 
Kern County 
Twin Oaks Elementary School District.. 1,638 
Kings County 


Dallas Elementary School District.......... 
Los Angeles County 

Paramount Elementary School District.. 44,891 
Monterey County 

Pleyto Elementary School District........ ~ 577 
Orange County 

Alamitos Elementary School District... 
Riverside County 


Perris Union High School District........ 12,080 
Solano County 


Crystal Elementary School District........ 
Tehama County 
Cottonwood Elementary School District 1,079 


6,394 


2,225 


1,118 
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The High School Parent-Teacher Association 


By Mrs. Wm. H. Cox, High School Service Chairman, 


California Congress of Parents and Teachers 


HE Parent-Teacher Association in a 

high school can be a very real force in 
the community. For many families the high 
school is a stabilizing influence during a 
difficult period in the life of the individual 
student or parent. 

There are perhaps four general areas 
where the High School PTA can make its 
influence felt. From the standpoint of the 
students, the PTA may: Assist at games 
with transportation and the selling of re- 
freshments; entertain students at lunch or 
dinner (winning teams, honor students, 
etc.); provide recreation, sponsor dances and 
parties, assist with chaperoning and refresh- 
ments; offer scholarships or other honors to 
graduating students. 

In a wider field, the High School PTA 
promotes increased understanding between 
young people and their parents. Study 
classes in adolescent psychology are spon- 
sored by the PTA, and may be conducted 
through the Adult Education Department of 
the school department. Or a forum series may 
be arranged, with several meetings through- 
out the semester, the speakers being outside 
experts, one coming for each meeting. 


Excellent Meetings 


The High School PTA offers an excellent 
opportunity for the faculty of the school to 
reach the general public with an explanation 
of the curriculum of the school and of such 
special services as health and guidance. 
Demonstrations of classroom work, tours, 
and speakers from the faculty prove to be 
popular programs at the regular association 
meetings. Where the school is large enough, 
other meetings are held, to which parents 
are invited on a grade level basis, it being 
obvious that the interests of freshman and 
senior parents differ. 


In the community, the High School PTA 
can also be of service. Such an organiza- 
tion can take the lead in cooperating with 
other civic agencies to survey community 
needs and to find means of furnishing 
needed services. 


There are approximately 300 high school 
Parent-Teacher Associations (junior and 
senior) in California. In some ways, the 
PTA in high schools differs from a unit in 
the elementary school, and some of the pro- 
cedures used in the latter are not appropri- 
ate. High school students do not enjoy 
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carrying notices home, for instance, and 
greater use must be made of postcards and 
telephone. (However, the envelope system 
as used for membership campaigns in the 
elementary school has proved equally valu- 
able in many high schools.) Perhaps the 
greatest difference is that in the High School 
PTA, it is necessary to enlist the interest 
and cooperation of the students, usually 
through their student body organization. 


Local Needs Come First 


It is a fundamental policy of the Parent 
Teacher organization that local needs shall 
determine the details of organization of the 
local unit. Such details include the number 
of association meetings during the year 
(varying from 4 to 9 or 10); the type of 
meeting program; the type of project 
adopted for the year’s work, but within the 
framework of PTA interests. 


The principal in any school where there 
is a PTA has a certain responsibility to per- 
form. In the first place, he (or she) must 
be a firm believer in the potentialities of the 
PTA movement. (Rumor has it that there 
are still a few principals who are not con- 
vinced.) The principal must also win the 
support of the faculty. It is the policy of 
the PTA not to overburden teachers with 
excessive’ demands for program material or 
in other ways. On the other hand, the “T” 
stands for Teacher. The occasional appear- 
ance, of the unit president before a faculty 
meeting, to describe the plans for the year, 
is a good idea. The principal will want to 
be familiar with the general policies of the 
organization. In addition to the objectives 
listed on the back of the membership card, 
there are the non-commercial, non-sectarian, 
and non-partisan policies, as well as legisla- 
tive policies and money-raising ethics. 


A Proud Record 


The California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has an enviable record. Its activi- 


ties in behalf of child welfare, its support of 
adequate financial aid to schools are well 
High School Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations are especially interested in young 
people of the age when they begin to leave 
home for wider interests in the community. 


known. 


SUMMER SCHOLARSHIPS 





CHOLARSHIPS of $150 each for sum. 
.mer courses and extension work for 
teacher training in special fields were auth. 
orized by the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers at the March board meeting 
held in Los Angeles. . 


A special grant was made for supplying 
one scholarship of $150 to each county hay. 
ing an ADA of less than 10,000. These are 
limited to the field of the mentally-retarded 
as provided in the Education Code. Selec. 
tion of candidates will be made by the 
county superintendent and district Parent 
Teacher president of these counties, 


Several thousand dollars were allocated 
for additional scholarships of $150 each for 
teacher-training in any special field for sum. 
mer or extension courses. In either case, a 
minimum of 6 units of work is required to 
be taken in teacher-training _ institutions 
accredited for certification by California 
State Board of Education. 


In the latter case, applications may be 
made to Mrs. W. B. Phillips, State Chairman 
of Exceptional Child, 1918 Woolsey Street, 
Berkeley 2. 





Summer Definition 


By Beatrice Kess, Teacher, Muir 
Junior High School, Burbank 


HEN half-formed lesson plans 
Are placed in summer storage, 
And coat pockets are emptied 
Of their chalk dust; 
When desks are strangely clear 
Of stray papers, 
Then ... it just must be 
Vacation time! 


* * * 


DRIVER EDUCATION WORKSHOPS 


S a result of the interest shown in the 
workshops in Driver Education last 
summer, plans are being made for conduct- 


ing similar workshops in Southern California 


this summer. 


Students in these workshops receive an 
American Automobile Association’s Driver 
Education and Training Instructor’s Cer 
tificate, as well as college credit. Seminars 
in Driver Education ard [raini..g are also 


planned to prepare college teachers in this 
field. 


For full details addréss A. Ewing Konold, 
principal, Santa Monica High School, 6th 
at Pico, Santa Monica. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Thompson of 
Los Angeles recently retired from public 
school service after many years of successful 
labor. Still represented, however, on the 
Los Angeles teaching staff by two daughters 
and a son, the parents have presented to 
each of them a NEA Life Membership. 


* * * 


George I. Linn of Sacramento, vice-presi- 
dent of CTA Northern Section, calls atten- 
tion to the leadership-training courses 
offered this summer at NEA Classroom 
Teachers National Conference, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, and at NEA Leader- 
ship Institute at Washington, DC. He 
attended the sessions last summer and re- 
ports most favorably upon them. 


* * 


NEW EL CENTRO SCHOOL 
7; beautiful, new 11l-room Wilson Ele- 


mentary School was occupied recently, 
with two classes overflowing into the audi- 
torium. Two 6th grades are using rooms in 
the old High School Annex. 

So critical is the shortage of classrooms, 
that the electors overwhelmingly favored a 
bond issue of $148,000; there was only one 
dissenting vote. If this bond issue, bringing 
El Centro’s total up to its legal maximum, 
can materialize into additional classrooms by 
fall, double sessions may not then be neces- 
sary. This mid-term moving has been a 
novel experience for the 450 children in- 
volved. — Frances M. Witt, correspondent. 


* * * 


California Music Educators Association, 
Central Section, held a competition-festival 
in Fresno in March, in which over 60 cen- 
tral California schools were represented by 
bands, orchestras, choruses, solos, and small 
ensembles. Climax was a concert by All 
Southern California Youth Symphony. 
Elwyn Schwartz of Fresno, festival chair- 
man of CMEACS reports the enthusiastic 
success of the festival. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS MEET 


EARLY one hundred California school 

librarians met in Fresno March 13-14 

to hear Dr. Harold Spears, curriculum co- 

ordinator, San Francisco Public Schools, 

among others, speak on school library prob- 

lems as they relate to the curriculum and 
audio-visual aids. 

The occasion was 8th annual meeting 
of the School Library Association of Cali- 
fornia, which opened its session with a 
luncheon at Hotel Californian. 

Following Dr. Spears, Allison McNay, 
supervisor of audio-visual aids, Los Angeles 
Public Schools, spoke on audio-visual ma- 
terials. At the evening session, Mabel Gillis, 
California State Librarian, brought greet- 
ings to the group. 

Erwin A. Dann, principal of Fresno High 
School and President of California Teachers 
Association, welcomed the librarians to Fres- 
no and described some of the services of 
the CTA available to teachers and librarians. 

After an excellent musical program, Very 
Reverend James G. Dowling, Very Rever- 
end James M. Malloch, and Rabbi David 
L. Greenberg, of the well-known radio pro- 
gram in Fresno, presented a forum “Does 
It Matter What You Read?” The final 
speaker on the evening program, E. Ben 
Evans, supervisor of library services, Bakers- 
field Public Schools, and winner of the 
1947 Encyclopedia Britannica scholarship 
for his work in audio-visual materials, 
showed film slides he has developed in 
teaching students the use of. basic library 
tools. 

The business meeting of SLAC was held 
at a breakfast on Sunday morning, at which 
Jessie Boyd, supervisor of school library 
practice, University of California, brought 
a report from the mid-winter meeting of 
American Library Association. After this, 
Mrs. Maurine S. Hardin, librarian, Frick 
Junior High School, Oakiand, reported on 
the Governor's Conference on Youth Wel- 
fare as the SLAC representative to the 
conference.—Barton H. Knowles, San Fran- 
cisco. 

(Please turn to Page 21) 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS MEET 


ARY VIRGINIA MORRIS of Los 

Angeles, prominent California school- 
woman, and Southwest Regional Director, 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, 
announces the 5th Classroom Teachers 
National Conference at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, July 12-23, under sponsor- 
ship of her Department and Miami Uni- 
versity. 


Purpose— The conference offers a 
splendid opportunity for classroom teachers 
to discuss new trends in education, to ex- 
change tdeas, to learn how other groups 
are meeting their problems, and to discuss 
organization plans and technics. Outstand- 
ing speakers of national renown conduct 
morning seminars, followed by group meet- 
ings and discussions. 


Theme — Mobilizing the Force of Class- 
room Teachers To Strengthen the Moral 
Fibre of the Nation. 


Credit — Two semester hours of graduate 
or undergraduate credit are offered. 


Living Accommodations — All _partici- 
pants will be housed in two beautiful 
dormitories of Williamsburg architecture, 
on the campus, and well-equipped to meet 
adequately the needs of the conference. 
Participants will be assigned to comfortable 
twin-bedded rooms. 


Large and small assembly-rooms in the 
dormitories are available for regular clasees 
and group meetings. A large, attractive 
dining-room makes it possible for the entire 
group to eat together. 


Fees — The fee of $57 includes meals, 
room, and incidentals. An ‘additional Uni- 
versity tuition fee of $5 is assessed those 
who desire credit. 


Recreational Activities—— Teas, lunch- 
eons, dinners, picnics, dancing, games, 
group singing, and a varied recreational 
program will be provided. 


Historical Background — Miami Univer- 
sity, established by the Legislature in 1809, 
is the second oldest State university west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. 


From its beginning until 1902 it was a 
small liberal arts college which maintained 
such fine standards that it was widely 
known throughout the Ohio Valley as the 
“Yale of the West.” In 1902, the Legisla- 
ture established on the campus a normal 
school for the preparation of elementary 
teachers. That division has been developed 
into a 4-year School of Education. 


View of Campus and Dormitories, Miami University 
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THE AUDUBON NATURE CAMP 


By John H. Baker, President, National Audubon Society 


aon among spectacular peaks of 
.the Sierra Nevada is beautiful Sugar 
Bowl Valley, site of the Audubon Nature 
Camp of California for its 1948 summer 
sessions. 7,000 feet above sea level, carpeted 
with azaleas, asters, shooting stars and lilies, 
and rimmed by extensive forests, this sun- 
drenched valley lies within the Hudsonian 
Zone, just at the fringe of the Canadian, 
with timberline in easy reach. 

Here, in the space of a morning's field 
trip, one may thrill to the piping notes of 
the dipper, surprise a mule deer with her 
day-old fawn or read the geological imprint 
of the ages in ice-caved canyons. In but an 
hour's time, one may journey by station 
wagon down the western slope of these 
majestic mountains to the oak-grassland foot- 
hills, or to the east, make quick descent to 
the Nevada desert's rim. With 5 life zones 
within easy access, Audubon Nature Camp 
students will find unexcelled opportunities 
for nature study. 

The camp will be at Sugar Bowl Lodge, 
one mile off the main highway from Sacra- 
mento to Reno at Norden and 24 miles from 
Lake Tahoe. Bright, clear weather is assured 
in summertime, with average temperature 
about 60°. Geologically, it is near the con- 
tact of the granites of the Sierra Block and 
the volcanic flows of the Cascades. The 
whole story of the uplift that produced the 
Sierras — the longest and highest mountain 
range in the United States — can be studied 
here. 

Historically, it is right at Emigrant Gap 
and on the Donner Party Trail. Campers 
may relive the days of the 49’ers and be- 
come steeped in the tradition of a country 
made famous almost a century ago by such 
authors as Mark Twain and Bret Harte. 


The Nature Background 


Lodgepole, Jeffrey yellow and white-bark 
pines, red and white firs, hemlock and 
junipers are about the Lodge. Upwards of 
150 kinds of birds may be seen in the re- 
gion; Steller’s jays, western tanagers, black- 
headed grosbeaks, mountain chickadees, 
white-headed woodpeckers and dippers, as 
well as half a dozen kinds of warblers, nest 
nearby. Eleven kinds of woodpeckers and 
4 kinds of hummingbirds are to be found. 
The forest is brightened by ferns, fungi, 
snow plants and mosses; above timberline 
there are rare alpines, such as mimulus, 
phlox, hulsea and polomonium. Insects 
and other invertebrates, mammals, amphib- 
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ians, reptiles and fish of many species are 
widely distributed from the crest of the 
divide to the Sacramento Valley and the 
Nevada desert. 

The purpose of the camp is to better 
equip teachers and other youth leaders to 
arouse public understanding of the value, 
and need of conservation, of soil, water, 
plants and wildlife, their interdependence 
and the relation of their intelligent treat- 
ment and wise use to human welfare. 

Although persons with a hobby interest 
in nature are welcome, the program is de- 
signed for teachers, principals, superintend- 
ents, librarians, garden and women's club 
conservation and bird committee personnel, 
those actively engaged in leadership in 
Scout, Camp Fire Girl and 4-H Club organ- 
izations and camp nature counselors. 

The subjects of instruction will be Nature 
Activities (techniques); Birds; Insects and 
other Invertebrates; Vertebrates other than 
Birds; and Plants. The program is so ar- 
ranged that all campers participate in the 
Birds and Nature Activities courses and in 
one of the other three. The ecological 
approach and outdoor teaching methods 
assure over-all subject coverage. All instruc- 
tion will involve demonstration of teaching 
techniques. Each camper so desiring will be 
able, after consultation with the staff, to 
take home a recommended program for the 
ensuing year, adapted to meet the camper's 
own problems in school, troop or club. 

Floyd J. Brown, camp director, is vice- 
principal of Thomas Starr King Junior High 
School, Los Angeles, with 29 years of teach- 
ing and school administrative experience. 
During the past 12 summers he served as 
temporary park ranger and naturalist in 
Sequoia National Park. Other staff is com- 
posed of all-round naturalists, with ample 
training and teaching experience, capable 
of transmitting their own knowledge and 
enthusiasm. 

Board and lodging facilities at the lodge 
are of the best. A cheerful dining-room, 
with panoramic views of the valley, merges 
into lounge with big fireplace. Comfortable 
bedrooms are served with ample lavatory 
facilities with running hot water. All build- 
ings have electric lights. The kitchen has 
modern equipment for preparing and serv- 
ing an abundance of simple well-cooked 
foods, under supervision of a competent 
dietician. Beds, mattresses and pillows are 
furnished. Campers may rent bed linen, 
blankets and towels, or if they prefer, may 
bring their own. A qualified nurse is in 





continuous attendance; there are 
hospital facilities in Reno and een 
The five 2-week sessions in the nad 
of 1948 will be June 20 to July 3; July 4.15. 

’ 


July 18-31; August 1-14; August 15.25 


Inquiries and enrollments will be taken ix 


of by Mrs. Ethel E. Richardson, 887 Indian 
Rock Avenue, Berkeley 7, Cali 


fornia, 





ICNICS, campfires, songs, ewimmin 

illustrated talks, in addition to the fil 
trips, afford variety of entertainment. Inter. 
vals for rest and relaxation during the day 
offer time to wander a bit on one’s Own, to 
converse or take a nap. There's a swim: 
ming pool with sunny sand beach. The camp 
has a well-equipped nature library, 

The camp's in an area fascinating to 
naturalists. The High Sierra in summertime 
have tremendous lure. And so we hope 
that many a western teacher and youth 
leader may thoroughly enjoy and benefit by 
participation in the activities of the Audy 
bon Nature Camp of California in 1948, 


s 8 # 


CTA Special Train 
To NEA Convention 


Persons planning to go to the NEA Con. 
vention at Cleveland, on the CTA special 
train, may obtain detailed information from 
CTA headquarters office, 391 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco 8, or from their CTA Section 
Secretary. Itinerary of the colorful trip, 
through the Northwest and Glacier Nation- 
al Park, appeared in the April issue of this 
magazine. Herewith is revised Schedule of 
Rates: 

From Los Angeles 

2 in standard lower berth, each............... ..$186,65 
1 in standard lower berth. 
Su RI IS sicasricitaniccinticcacenies 
2 in compartment, each.....W......-....00-.00.. 







From San Francisco 


2 in standard lower berth, each................ $171.90 
1 in standard lower berth............................ 186,86 
1 in standard upper berth.............................. 179.46 
2 in compartment, each........W......c.ccccccscccseee 197.98 
_ 8 in compartment, each.............2....c....cccsssee 184.47 
2 in drawing room, eACh..........2..........c-ccce0e --- 208.59 
3 in drawing room, each......--.......0...-.ccsssccses 191.54 


Glacier Park — Special rate of $22.51, 
which includes hotel, meals, transportation 
and Federal tax is not included in the fares 
quoted. 

As no provision can be made to occupy 
cars on the stop-over, everyone must take 
the Glacier Park trip. 

The rates quoted above include round 
trip railroad fare from Los Angeles and San 
Francisco to Cleveland and the Pullman rate 
to Cleveland, going trip only, via route of 
tour; also Federal tax. 

Those who wish to continue on to points 
east of Cleveland may do so by purchasing 
rail tickets to their ultimate destination, i.e. 
New York, Boston, Montreal, etc. ; 

These tickets should be secured well m 
advance, so that sufficient accommodations 
can be protected for those desiring to go on 
this trip. 

Your local Southern Pacific Agent will 
have complete information and will be glad 
to assist in making reservations for you. 
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A Core Curriculum Is Developed 


SCRIPT OF A RADIO BROADCAST, SAN DIEGO STATION KUSN 


Written by Charles Tompkins and Ruth Hartel, Faculty Members of the 


Vocational Committee at San Dieguito 


Subject: Vocational Committee Report on 
the Core Curriculum Development at San 
Dieguito Union Junior-Senior High School 
(Grades 7-12); Tom W. Preece, Principal 
and District Superintendent. 


Participants: A faculty member and two 
students. 
THE BROADCAST 


Announcer: Good afternoon, ladies and 
gentlemen! For the following 15 minutes 
you will hear a program that has to do 
with your school; perhaps not your own 
chool but still one that is very close to 
San Diego. 

This broadcast is brought to you by the 
San Dieguito Union High School, located 
at Encinitas, California. The San Dieguito 
school district, in San Diego county, begins 
beyond the sign which reads, “San Diego 
City Limits.” It extends north to Carlsbad 
and from the coast inland to the eastern 
boundary of Rancho Santa Fe. 

This program is prepared and given by 
the students and teachers of San Dieguito. 
It is their hope that it will serve you by 
giving a glimpse into the life and activities 
of one of our country’s most important 
organizations — its schools. The program, 
more specifically, is intended to acquaint 
you with one of the educational features 
which the San Dieguito school is develop- 
ing. To all, who are listening, it should 
hold interest because similar attempts and 
developments have been made in recent 
years in other American school systems. 

At this time I should like to introduce 
Truman D. Salyer, who will present a brief 
account of the work of the Vocational Com- 
mittee, which is a part of the Curriculum 
Development Plan at San Dieguito. Mr. 
Salyer, a Senior Counselor at the High 
School, teaches United States History and 
American Problems to Juniors and Seniors, 
respectively. He qualifies in his capacity 
as counselor by being a student, as well as 
a teacher, of psychology. His interest and 
knowledge of the various types of testing 
programs facilitate him to meet the needs 
of modern advancements in educational 
procedures. 

Assisting him with questions will be two 
students, Adana Smith and Hugo Whitten. 

Mr. Salyer: Thank You! Good After- 
noon! At the outset perhaps an educational 
theme should be stated. Simply, it is the 
goal of our Vocational Committee to bring 
information and guidance to the individual, 
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so that his choice of vocation or career will 
be a wise one. 

The overall objective of the whole plan 
is Curriculum Revision. Attempts to change 
the older, more formal types of courses-of- 
study are following the needs which mod- 
ern living presents to the individual. The 
problems here of guidance are approached 
through many avenues: Classroom proce- 
dures, group counseling, individual counsel- 
ing, and the stimulation of wholesome 
school community relationships. 

The potentialities of youth — their capac- 
ities and needs — may be found in many 
areas of human experience. These include: 
Work and study, mental health, physical 
health, leisure and hobby, human relation- 
ships, world relationships, culture and 
charm, philosophy of life and character, 
family relationships and vocational pref- 
erences. 

In our particular committee work it 
should also be stated that it proposes to de- 
velop only one-third of the curriculum 
revision. The other two divisions include 
the Special Interests group and the Health- 
Physical Education group. 

In the Fall (1947) the immediate project, 
which the committee found to be the most 
pressing, was the establishment of a Student 
Employment Office or Placement Bureau. 


Three Objectives 


This service was planned to accomplish 
three things: First, to find part time jobs 
for students. In so far as possible the jobs 
were to give them experience in the type 
of work they intend to do after graduation. 

Second, through their employment, to 
give financial aid to pupils so that they 
might participate in the social activities of 
the school. 

Third, to benefit the community directly 
by encouraging the employers to hire stu- 
dents through the school, where they are 
classified according to their interest, abil- 
ities and previous experiences. This should 
be time-saving and a money value to the 
employer. 

To establish the placement office the 
committee began by a complete survey of 
the community. In addition to the com- 
munity and the school district, the services, 
bureaus and businesses in San Diego were 
also included. Summer vacation jobs or 
part-time work with schooling for gradu- 
ated students is often available for young 
people who live in the county-districts. 





They may have transportation facilities to 
the city or temporary residences there. The 
canvass was made by the members of the 
committee, consisting of 9 faculty, 4 stu- 
dents and 2 business representatives. The 
latter are able to bring the employer's point 
of view to consideration. 

The work of the survey was done in part 
on school time and partly, both by faculty 
and students, on their own time after school 
hours. San Dieguito, in its guidance pro- 
gram, has a plan whereby regular classes 
are dismissed early every other Wednesday; 
this permits time for the various committee 
projects. It was realized that the personal 
soliciting and interviews would be more 
satisfactory than sending form letters and 
questionnaires. Through first-hand informa- 
tion it was easier to gain the employment 
and labor situations. Also the opinions, ad- 
vice, and attitudes of the employers, regard- 
ing student labor were more readily 
received. 

Although the immediate results of the 
survey were small, the number of jobs 
promised and the possibilities were encour- 
aging. On the whole the committee was 
satisfied with the work accomplished. 


Work Application-Forms 


In addition to the job-survey the students 
were given work application-forms to fill 
out. The following information was asked: 
Type of work desired, with first, second 
and third preferences; past jobs or work 
experiences; their vocation or chosen life 
work, 

The forms were put into a reference file 
under desired, main-job classifications. These 
categories included: 

1. Inside domestic work, covering all 
housework and baby sitting. 

2. Outside domestic work, covering yard 
and gardening chores. 

3. Cafe and drug store work. 

4. Mechanical, including garage, service- 
station and other repair types. 

5. Agriculture — all jobs connected with 
farming, ranching, and truck growing. 

6. Miscellaneous—these forms were 
filled out by students who had few previous 
jobs or no real need for jobs. These students . 
desired work such as modeling, creative 
writing and secretarial positions. 

It is the long-range objective of the com- 
mittee to instigate a program of part-time 
work for students, which will embrace work 
experiences, that will be acceptable as credit 
towards high school graduation. 

Now, if you students have a few ques- 
tions to ask, perhaps the answers will clarify 
any remaining points which I have not 
covered in my brief review. Adana? 

Adana: Mr. Salyer, how or where did 
the whole idea for curriculum development 
originate? 

Mr. Salyer: That is a good question, 






Adana. It goes back several years and the 
review, as I stated it, concerned the com- 
mittee work since last September. In 1945 
a 3-weeks summer workshop was conducted 
here at San Dieguito just before the open- 
ing of the fall term. The whole faculty 
participated in the work which was under 
the supervision and direction of Dr. J. 
Paul Leonard, the present president of San 
Francisco State College. At the time of 
the inception of this program, Dr. Leonard 
was Dean of Men at Stanford University. 


Also included in the group were citizens 
of the community, school-board members 
and professional people from the county 
schools and San Diego State College, 
notable among whom were Mr. Tom W. 
Preece, Dr. Clarence Fielstra, director of 
teacher training at University of California 
at Los Angeles, and Mr. Donovan F. Cart- 
wright, district superintendent at San 
Dieguito. At this time Mr. Albert Earl 
Southworth became curriculum coordinator, 
working at San Dieguito four days a week 
and the county school office one day a 
week. Dr. James J. Hunter, director of 
secondary education at San Diego State 
College, has also given his professional 
advice. 

Adana: Thank you, Mr. Salyer. I have 
another question, one about the Kellogg 
Foundation and the part it played in our 
curriculum study. Can you tell me about 
that: 

Mr. Salyer: Yes, in short, it is this: In 
1946 San Dieguito was chosen as one of 
10 representative, outstanding schools in 
California, to participate in the Kellogg 
Foundation work. The emphasis here was 
on school health and physical education 
programs. 

Hugo: Mr. Salyer, I have a practical 
question to submit. How do I, as a student, 
secure a permit to work? 

Mr. Salyer: That is a “bread and butter” 
question, Hugo. You may apply at our 
high school attendance office and receive a 
work permit blank. This form must be 
signed by the employer and your parents 
or guardians. The hours, type of work, and 
other necessary information including suc- 
cess in shchool work, are tallied on the 
form. If the statements fall within the rules 
of the California State labor laws, a formal 
permit to work is issued by the County 
School Office. 

Hugo: Another “bread and butter ques- 
tion, Mr. Salyer. What about wages for 
students? 

Mr. Salyer: There is a California State 
minimum wage rule that no child may work 
for less than 65c an hour. Of course, Hugo, 
if an employer sees the value of education 
and experience in his young employee, he 
may raise his wage scale. 


Adana: Now, Mr. Salyer, what is the 
next step which the committee plans to 
take? 
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Mr. Salyer: We hope to follow through 
on the survey-work by mailing form letters 
to the employers and companies whom we 
have previously interviewed personally. Of 
course, new businesses are opening and so 
the survey must be an ever-moving one. 

Also, through advertising we expect to 
keep our employment bureau and the op- 
portunities which it affords uppermost in 
the minds. of the members of our com- 
munity. We feel that as they use our school 
service more and more they will realize that 
education and business should go hand in 
hand. 

Hugo: As a final question, Mr. Salyer, 
will you review the point of the long-range 
objective of the Vocational Committee? 

Mr. Salyer: Yes, Hugo, because with any 
problem it is wise to keep a goal or the 
desired outcome foremost in mind. The 
aim here is to assist in the curriculum revi- 
sion by opening new avenues of courses of 
study. By giving students credit for part- 
time work which will correlate with their 
school subjects, they will more readily real- 


ize and appreciate their vocational desires © 


and aims. 

Annoduncer: Thank you, Mr. Salyer. I'm 
sure that our audience has been pleased to 
learn what one of our high schools is doing 
to prepare the individual to meet life’s situ- 
ations in the happiest and most successful 
way possible. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you have been 
listening to @ program, given by the faculty 
and students of San Dieguito Union High 
School. The subject of the broadcast con- 
cerned the work being done by the Voca- 
tional Committee in the curriculum devel- 
opment at San Dieguito. 


a. = © 


ENGLISH FOR EVERY USE 


INN AND COMPANY have brought 

out a fine 4-book series by Tanner 
and Cheever, English For Every Use, 
written from a nation-wide, not regional, 
point-of-view. 

This commendable series is the prod- 
uct of extensive experience in teaching 
in a wide variety of schools. Every type 
of expression activity included has grown 
out of classroom and extracurricular 
practices. 

Each book of English For Every Use is 
written in an informal style for modern 
boys and girls and is addressed directly 
to them. It is designed to fit their expe- 
riences and present interests and to pro- 
vide for their language needs. Its aim 
is to furnish them, at their grade level, 
the means of increasing their skill in 
thinking, in speaking, in writing, in 
listening, and in reading. 

Designed for the secondary school 
level, including junior high school, these 
substantial textbooks have many admir- 
able features; prices, books 1 and 2, 
$1.72 each; books 3 and 4, $1.76 each. 













CTA Board of Directors 
(Continued from Page 6) 


first term of office. All ethics 
will be referred to this commission { 

proper investigation and action, The 
commission is also charged with dj 


nating information on professional rela. 
tions. . 


3. The Board appointed Mrs. 

Hill, Malcolm Murphy and e 
King, as representatives from California 
Teachers Agsociation to the National 
Education Association Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Re. 
lations, at a meeting of that Commission 
June 3 to July 3, in Bowling Green, State 
University, Ohio. 

4. Califorina Teachers Association 
joins with California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers in a workshop on school 
relationships to be held June 15 to 19, on 
University of California, Berkeley, 
campus. 


5. The Board authorized the employ- 
ment of a consultant to the Cooperative 
Committee working on an apportionment 
bill to be presented at the 1949 session 
of the Legislature; the money to pay for 
the consultant to be taken from the fund 
remaining from Proposition 3. 


6. Elected Erwin A. Dann chairman of 
the Board and president of the State 
Council for the ensuing year; Vera 
Hawkins as vice-president, and Arthur F. 
Corey as treasurer. 


7. Conferred upon Harry Jones an 
Honorary Life Membership. Prior to his 
retirement, Mr. Jones was superintendent 
of schools of Piedmont and for 29 consec- 
utive years had maintained the Piedmont 
School System 100% in California Teach- 
ers Association. 


Problems 


ALAMEDA TEACHERS 


ORE than 300 Alameda teachers and 

their guests assembled April 8, at 
Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, for the 3rd 
annual public relations dinner of the com 
bined grade and high school faculty associa’ 
tions. 


Honored guests were Superintendent and 
Mrs. Paden, members of the board of edu: 
cation, members of the city council, -presi’ 
dents of local service and fraternal clubs, 
presidents of Bay Area teacher organiza 
tions, president of the Alameda PTA Coun: 
cil, presidents of local PTA units, and the 
publisher of Alameda Times Star. Special 
guests were Assemblymen Francis Dunn and 


Randall Dickey. 


ABC commentator, James Abbe, the guest 
speaker, called for questions on current 
world problems and commented on them 
with an expertness and insight gained from 
his many years experience as a foreign 
correspondent. 


Mrs. Marian Los Kamp and Emil Miland, 
of the Alameda High School faculty, each 
sang delightful solos and joined in a duet 
as the finale of the evening. —Mrs. Virginia 
M. Neel, publicity chairman, Executive 
Board of Alameda Grade Teachers Club. 
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Millions of hard-earned taxpayer, dollars are 


invested annually in school textbooks 


UNLESS THEY ARE PROTECTED against the ravages of 


weather and constant handling—A TREMENDOUS WASTE 
TAKES PLACE. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


are your Gilt-Edged Security for their increased 
length of life 


THEY MAKE TEXTBOOKS LAST 1-3 YEARS LONGER! 


Holden Covers are expressly made to take the "beating" of 
wear and weather. 


They are actually life-savers to Textbooks! 


CLASSROOM LIGHTING PROJECT 


At Orestimba Union High School, 
Newman, Stanislaus County 


By Rudolph C. Ferguson, Principal 


ET there be more light! There was more 

light in Orestimba Union High School; 

50 foot-candles of light in each classroom 

and evenly distributed throughout the room! 

This was accomplished by the installation of 

fluorescent fixtures, replacing the incandes- 
cent fixtures long in use. 


Samples Free 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


The project came about as a result of a 
light-meter survey of the rooms, to find out 
just how much light was in them, and how 
evenly distributed. Most of the rooms 
ranged from 1 to 10 foot-candles of light, 
depending upon location. 

The Board of Trustees felt that something 
should be done to improve the lighting con- 
ditions, not only from the standpoint of 
more light, but from the standpoint of 
student health conditions. It was the opin- 
ion of the Board that enough fixtures should 
be installed to raise the illumination of each 
room to 40 foot-candles or better. 

The fixtures used in all normal ceiling- 
height classrooms were the 4-tube, albalite, 
glass-enclosed fixture, butted together end- 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


to-end where convenient. The accompany- 
ing pictures give a good impression of the 
contrasting effect of the resulting light. 
Light-meter tests now show an average of 
approximately 50 foot-candles of light, 
evenly distributed throughout the rooms. 
Two rooms with high ceilings were equipped 
with the egg-crate, louvered fixture, to give 
more direct light downward. 

Students and teachers alike have praised 
the beauty and effectiveness of the lighting 
fixtures. To complete the program, the 
Board favored a follow-up job of floor- 
sanding and wall-painting this summer. 
When completed, the classrooms should be 
an almost perfect environment for all types 
of school-work. 


Before and After the Classroom Lighting Project at Orestimba 



























































MAY ushers in the trout season, men’s 

straw hats, the Kentucky Derby, 

flowers, preparation for the close of 

school, and—the final Winston FLASHES 

for °47-’48. If you like the F.asHEs, 

why not tell us so on a penny post card? 
PPPS 


OUT of the 9000 verbs in the English 
language approximately only 200 are 
irregular. All may be found in THE 
Winston Dictionary, Advanced 
Edition. a 


EDUCATORS are agreed that the teach- 
ing of reading is every teacher’s responsi- 
bility. Use of Easy GRowTH IN REapInG, 
Pre-primers through Grade 6, lightens 
that responsibility because the series is 
designed to make facile readers out of 
all the children. 


a a 























































































































SEATTLE law debars passengers carrying 
goldfish from buses unless there is a 
guarantee that the little pisces will re- 
main quiescent. 
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OUR NUMBERLAND, new ARITHMETIC 
WE Use Text-Workbook, offers a total 
program in number and in number readi- 
ness for Grade I—available in Pupil’s 
Edition and interleaved Teacher’s 
Edition. sili 


SPROUTS—the most unusual vegetable 
ever developed from wild cabbage. 
Sometimes called “the cabbage that 
went to college,” it must have been 
graduated in 1218, for records show 
that sprouts were for sale that year in 
Brussels, of course. 
Pe 


SYSTEM of interspersed activities, intro- 
duced only eight months ago in Grades 
3 and 4 of Our NEIGHBorRs GEOGRA- 
PHIES SERIEs, is being lauded in schools 
everywhere. Look for the interspersed 
activities in the latest fifth grade book, 
NEIGHBORS IN THE AMERICAS. 
ee 


BASHFUL? Timid? Volatile? Maybe you 
are if born in May under the sign of 
Gemini. “Nonsense,” qtACHERS 
says Dr. Franklin B. o* “%p 
Carroll, who debunks 
astrology in his scien- 
tific and interesting 
treatment of the stars 
in UNDERSTANDING 
Our Wor .p. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
IN PACIFIC-AREA COLLEGES 


By CTA Bay Section Audio-visual-radio 
Committee; Chairman, Ernest C. Spafford, 
Teacher and Coordinator of Audio-visual, 
Stockton High School 


HY not include that audio-visual 

education you have been wanting 
to take for so long as a part of your va- 
cation trip this summer? ‘There are 
2-day institutes, 2-week workshops, a 
5-week tour, 5-, 6-, or 8-week courses, to 
furnish the units you need and to fit 
into your vacation schedule. Most of the 
colleges and universities are offering 
courses this summer; so why not pick 
out the course you would like and plan 


‘your trip around it? 


The Audio-visual-radio Committee has 
gathered this list of courses for your 
consideration: 


California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland. 
July 6-August 138. Course number 174, Audio- 
visual workshop, 2 units, Thompson, 
Chico State College. 
Audio-visual aids, 2, Stegeman, 
Audio-visual aids laboratory, Stegeman. 
College of Pacific, Stockton. 
a— June 22-July 23; b— July 26-August 27. 
Ed S190a, Introduction to audio-visual meth- 
ods, 2, E Noel. 
Ed S290a, Organization and administration of 
audio-visual program, 2, E Noel. 
Ed S$191la, Audio-visual methods in teaching, 
2, Lindhorst. 
Ed S$109b, Introduction to audio-visual meth- 
ods, 2, Stevens. 
Sp S180a, Radio workshop, 2, Crabbe, Holmes. 
Sp S215a, Workshop in educational radio, 4, 
Crabbe. 
Laboratory in Radio broadcasting (July 12- 
23), Crabbe, KCVN staff. 
Introduction to broadcasting (music camp), 
Edelman, 
Sp S180b, Radio workshop, 2, Ramsey, 
Sp S192b, Radio as a social influence, 2, 


Ramsey. 
Occidental College, Los Angeles. 
$162, Materials and methods in audio-visual 
instruction, Wilson, Butt. 
$168, Visual materials other than the motion- 
picture, Divizia, Butt. 
S165, Radio and recordings in education, 
Holme. 
San Francisco State College. 
Audio-visual workshop for teachers. 
San Jose State College. 
June 28-August 6. Ed, Audio-visual Educa- 
tion, Willey-Patton, 
Santa Barbara College, U.C. 
August 2-September 11. Ed 147b, Audio-visual- 
radio education, 2, Sands. 
Stanford University, Palo Alto. 
Ed 141, Audio-visual aids in the classroom, 3, 
Iverson. 
Ed 341, Audio-visual laboratory, Iverson. 
Ed 441, Individual study, Iverson. 
Audio-visual clinic, Aug. 1-14, Crakes. 
University of California, Berkeley. 
Ed $125, Instructional materials and equip- 
ment, 2, Polson, Anderson. 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
Ed S147, Audio-visual education, 2-3, Mc- 
Clusky, Barlow. 
Ed S247A, Audio-visual education, advanced, 
2, McClusky. 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 
170, The film in education, 2, Hall. 
175, Educational film production, 2, Moore. 
176, Workshop in ed. film production, 2, 
Moore. 
177, Classroom use of audio-visual materials, 
2, Doane. 
178, Motion-picture appreciation, 2, Huff. 
277, Audio-visual materials in the modern cur- 
riculum, 2, Doane. 
278, Advanced workshop in ed. use of audio- 
visual materials, 2, Doane. 
University of Nevada, Reno. 
June 12-July 16. Audio-visual aids in educa- 
tion, 2, Brown. 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
Audio-visual institute, June 25, 26, 
Wagner, Lissack. 
University of Colorado, Boulder, 
a— June 21-July 23; b— July 26-August 27. 
Ed 132a, Radio in education, 2, T. E. Stepp. 
Ed 137a, Visual aids, 3, Trolinger. 
Ed 137b, Visual aids, 2, Woolum., 
Ed 138ab, Visual aids laboratory, 2, Woolum. 
Oregon State College, Corvallis. 
a—June 14-July 23; b—Tour of Oregon 
—July 24-August 30. 


Dent, 


3, Eby. 
Ed 508ab, Seminar in audio-vis 
Ed 503b, Visual aids for biology, a: Eby. 


Ed 48la, Construction and use of visual aide, 


os aa 
53la, Organization and isi 
Se Se 
» Educational cinematograph: 
Ed b, Correlation of radi y: 8, Eby, 
visual -aids, 8, Eby. "°°Odings with 
Southern Oregon College of Education 
June 14-July 21, Ed, audio-visual aids,» 
a Soe Eugene, ove 
a— June 14-July 24; b— July 26-August 
Ed 435ab, Audio-visual aids j 28. 
oP tects sate Sena 
ab, udio-visual ai 
DeBernardis. - laboratory, 1 
University of Washington, Seattle, 
a oo = [ B-~ duty 22-August 29 
, Visual aids f i ; 
tion, 2, Miller. ae 


Ed 145Sa, Auditory and visual aids ; teach 
ing, 2%4, Dvorak. : —s 
= pated —_— _ “~ school, 214, Bird, 
ab, Problems in mod thods 

Williams, on 2 


S 61b, Radio speech, 2%, Bird. 
S 162a, Radio production methods, 214, Bird, 
S 163b, Radio program building, 214, Bird, 


* * * 


Memo to a Teacher 


By Adelaide Jenike, Teacher, 
San Lorenzo Grammar School, 


Alameda County 


IG the store of gum 
From off the scuffled floor. 
(10 more days!) 

Take the daily schedule 

Off the cupboard door. 
(9 more days!) 


Erase away the pencil marks 
From dog-eared books. 

(8 more days!) 
Sort the many raincoats 
Left on the hooks. 

(7 more days!) 


Correct the final spelling test, 
Mark the fateful grade. 
(6 more days!) 
Return the winter art scene, 
Divide the frames we made. 
(5 more days!) 


Give away the colored chalk 
Worn to the nub. 

(4 more days!) 
Clean the dusty chalk-boards, 
Everybody rub! 

(3 more days!) 


Collect the stubby pencils 
For next years class. 

(2 more days!) 
Sign the pink promotion slips 
Everyone has passed! 

(1 more day!) 


Line up in the doorway, 

The final day is here! 

The long awaited LAST DAY! 
(See you all next year!) 


* * * 


John Laidlaw, president of Laidlaw Broth 
ers, Chicago, educational publishers, informs 
us that Raymond J. Blake of La Jolla, Cali 
fornia, recently won the second prize, $200, 
of the Laidlaw Brothers teacher-recruitment 
contest, conducted on a national basis for 
the past several months. Title of the essay 
contest was “How I, A Teacher, Can Inspire 
My Pupils to Enter the Teaching Profes 


sion”; over 1,000 papers were submitted. 
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1. BEST AUTOMATIC FEATURES. Automatic time- 


clock (turns oven on and off); automatic 
oven heat control; all burners self-lighting. 













2. MORE MODERN CONVENIENCES. Everything you’ve 
dreamed of for pleasant, effortless cooking. 






3. EASY TO KEEP CLEAN. The smooth, gleaming 
enamel wipes clean with soft cloth. Bright 
metal is rust-resistant; burners, easy to wash. 


Uy 


Y 


\\ 4. EASIEST 10 COOK WITH. Even an inexperienced 
1) bride can get perfect results by following © 
T 


V tested recipes. 
Yy 
Ys 
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5. COOKS FOODS BETTER. Unrivaled for baking, roast- 
ing, top-cooking and smokeless broiling. Does 
everything well! 


G. COOKS QUICKER. Only gas reaches full heat in- 
stantly and provides countless, quick heat- 
variations. 





7. COOL IN OPERATION. Modern, scientific insulation 
holds heat in, keeps kitchen cool. 


8. COSTS LESS 10 RUN. As other living costs have 
soared, gas rates have dropped. And there’s little 
or no upkeep cost with a modern gas range. 





9. COSTS LESS TO BUY NEW. Compare first cost, instal- 
lation cost, and your choice will be gas. 
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“CP” assures you of 17 high standards of quality and 
performance. * Illustrated is the Gaffers & Sattler (also 
marketed as Occidental), one of many makes in numerous 
models built to “CP” standards. Choose the one that suits 
you best. And remember: 92.8 per cent of all California 
city and suburban homes use gas for cooking. Let this 
overwhelming preference be your guide. 


The West Prefers 


GAS 


Fetter Quicker *Lheaper 
THE PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 


MAY 1948 





ARE YOUR STUDENTS 


Handicapped 


BY THEIR 
READING DIFFICULTIES? 


© 


Here is a “working plan” that will 
save time for every instructor. 


How to Read 


F 
Sell-emrovenent 


Frank Kern Levin 


Many instructors have reported that 
as much as 50% of their time is 
spent in teaching “how to read." 
Here is an organized course that 
will stimulate interest in reading, 
increase reading speed, develop the 
ability to concentrate, and improve 
retention. 


Includes many other valuable fea- 
tures for the student such as: 


The best way to read about 
a vocation. 

How to read for tests and 
examinations. 

The best way to learn mathe- 
matics and science. 
Vocabular, rhetoric and com- 
position. 


A compelte STUDY GUIDE is avail- 
able that provides many exercises 
to help the student... 


@ think as he reads 

@ remember what he reads 

@ apply what he remembers 

STARTING THE COURSE 

Schools without established Courses 
in Reading have suggested many 
ways they plan to use this material. 
Typical are the following: 

1. Remedial Reading Courses 


2. First semester of English for 
all students. 


3. A six-weeks unit for all stu- 
dents. 


4. An elective course. 
Price $2.75. Study Guide $1.25 


Request examination copies of the 


book and study guide today. 





AMERICAN 
TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Drexel at 58th St. Chicago 37, Ill. 


Dept. W318 





CTA Honor Schools 
School Staffs Enrolled 100% 


In California Teachers Association 
For 1948 


Southern Section 


Imperial County — Lantana. 

Inyo County — Darwin; Death Valley 
union high. 

Los Angeles Count» — Bellflower — Las 
Flores, Lincoln, Horace Mann, Ramona, 
Will Rogers, Roosevelt, May Thompson, 
Washington, Woodrow Wilson, Frank 
Woodruff; Beverly Hills unified; Bonita 
union high; Covina— Covina grammar; 
Culver City; El Segundo high school; 
Duarte — Duarte elementary; Garvey 
schools; Glendale — Roosevelt junior high; 
Glendora — Wilson; Hudson schools; 

Long Beach —- Bryant, Burbank, Burnett, 
Edison, King, Lafayette, Lincoln, Los Cer- 
ritos, Lowell, MacArthur, Horace Mann, 
McKinley, Naples, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Stevenson, Mark Twain, Willard, Whittier, 
John Dewey continuation high, David Starr 
Jordan high, Columbia junior high, Frank- 
lin junior high, Hamilton junior high, Will 
Rogers junior high, Adelaide Tichenor 
orthopedic, Home Teaching, Special Music; 

Los Nietos; Lynwood — Central; Man- 
hattan Beach — Manhattan Heights; Mon- 
tebello— Rosewood Park, Montebello 
junior high; Pomona — Hamilton, Admin- 
istration: San Dimas; Santa Monica — Gar- 
field, Madison, McKinley, Roosevelt, Wash- 
ington, Adams junior high, Santa Monica 
high; South Pasadena — El] Centro Street, 
Lincoln, Marengo; Whittier union high; 
Whittier City — William Penn, West Whit- 
tier; Willowbrook — Lincoln. 

Orange County — Alamitos; Anaheim — 
Washington, Fremont junior high; Fullerton 
—Chapman, Wilshire; Cypress; Laguna 
Beach high; Santa Ana — Edison, Fremont, 
Hoover, Jefferson, Lowell, McKinley, Muir, 
Roosevelt, Spurgeon, Wilson, Lathrop 
junior high, Santa Ana college; Silverado. 

Riverside County — Alamos; Alvord; An- 
telope; Banning union high; Beaumont — 
Palm intermediate, Wellwood primary; Ca- 
bazon; Corona union high; Cottonwood; 
Ferndale; Hamilton; Palo Verde unified — 
Blythe grammar, Blythe primary, Enter- 
prise; Perris union high; Riverside City — 
Independiente; Wildomar; Winchester. 

San Bernardino County — Barstow union 
high; Cima; Colton — Roosevelt, Wilson; 
Etiwanda; Fallsvale; Fawnskin; Hesperia; 
Joshua Tree; Kelso; Los Flores; Lucerne 
Valley union; Needles — Chubbuck, Vista 
Colorado elementary; Oak Glen; Osdick; 
Oro Grande: Redlands union high; San Ber- 
nardino — Arrowhead, Bradley, Cajon, El- 
iot, Harding (100% CTA and NEA), Mar- 
shall, Metcalf, Monterey, Rialto junior high, 
Administration; San Salvador; Twenty-nine 
Palms high; Yucaipa joint; Yucca Valley. 

San Diego County — Cardiff; Coronado 
unified high; Del Mar; Grossmont union 
high; Julian union high; Oceanside — Ne- 
vada Street; Oceanside-Carlsbad union high 
and junior college; Palomar college; Rancho 
Santa Fe; Vallecitos. 

Santa Barbara County — Santa Barbara 
— Jefferson; College. 

Ventura County — Mesa union; San 
Buena Ventura — Sheridan Way; Saticoy 
— Agua Manantial, Cabrillo. 

Los Angeles City — Aldama, Arlington 
Heights, Cahuenga, Gardena, Gravois, Hall- 
dale Avenue, Hawaiian Avenue, Holmes 
Avenue, Middleton Street, Monte Vista 
Street, Normandie Avenue, Cambria high, 
Andrew Jackson high. 











29th SESSION 
JUNE 20-26 


Study Nature 


FOR 


College Credit 


IN BEAUTIFUL 


Sequoia 
National Park 


WITH THE 


WEST COAST 
NATURE SCHOOL 


ONE WEEK - JUNE 20 to 26 
2 (quarter) UNITS OF CREDIT 


In 
Nature's Own Classroom 


In The Redwoods 
Te «a we eee ee 


Accommodations: Giant Forest Lodge, 
or you may camp out. 


Housekeeping cabins, 
completely furnished, 
$7.50 to $11.00 for six days. 


European plan, 
$13.00 to $16.50 for six days. 


American plan, 
$39.30 to $60.90 for six days. 


Won't you join us 
for this Pleasant and Profitable Week 
in the Beautiful Out-of-Doors 


Program ... Each day is spent strolling 
wilderness trails in company of expert 
nature guides. Walks are not strenuous. 
There is ample free time. Evenings are 
devoted to camp fire sessions with sing. 
ing and entertainment. 

No examinations ... 
No textbooks ... 


Only field observation and instruction. 


Stat 4s 

DR. P. VICTOR PETERSON. . Trees 
DR. CARL DUNCAN Insects 
MISS EMILY SMITH .. . ._ Birds 
DR. ROBERT RHODES . . Flowers 
DR. KARL HAZELTINE. . Mammals 
DR. GERTRUDE CAVINS. . Registrar 


WRITE 


West Coast Nature School 
San Jose State College 
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THE RAYOSCOPE 


SE Offers the Modern Solution to problems in 
Visual Education. 


GS Saves Money, Time, and Effort. Does the 
work of several microscopes at a fraction of 
the cost, and does it effectively. 


SM” Used by teachers of all age groups from grade 
school through college. - 


gue” See the RAYOSCOPE before you buy. Write 
for descriptive folder and for free demonstra- 
tion in your own classroom at absolutely no 
obligation on your part. 


“Tomorrow's Micro-Projector Today” 


THE RAYOSCOPE 
P. 0. Box 5066 


San Franeiseo I California 


Smooth g Creamy... 
UT) ae 


TE Books eee GAYLO is not an ordinary paste. 


: Ae It’s a concentrated adhesive essential for the true 
SOO oo ee BOOKCRAFT METHOD and general library use. . 
Widely used for attaching book pockets and plates, 
for mounting photographs, mending books,. and 
many other uses. 

Has pleasant, “cold cream” odor. And it’s eco- 
nomical, too. GAYLO is thinned with water to the 
desired consistency. Hence, a little goes a long way. 

Reasonably priced. 

Y2 Pint Pint Quart 1 Gallon 

TJar $.35 $.60 $1.00 $3.00 
6Jars .30ea. .55ea. 90ea. 2.75 ea. 
12Jars .25ea. .45ea. 85ea. 2.55 ea. 


DON’T USE ORDINARY PASTE — USE GAYLO 


LT ae 
. ING. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Makers of Better Librory. Supplies 




























Your welcome is assured— 
when you carry 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


You are not a stranger anywhere 
when you present National City 
Bank Travelers Checks. For the name 
of “America’s Greatest World-Wide 
Bank” identifies you immediately asa 
traveler of experience and foresight. 












And whether your luggage is marked 
for Athens, Greece — for Albany, 
N. Y.— for Cape Town, Canberra, 
Vancouver, Valparaiso, London or 
Los Angeles — your travel funds will 
be safe, as well as spendable like 
cash...if your travelers checks carry 
the name of “The National City Bank 
of New York.” 


In case of loss or theft you get a 
prompt refund. In denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100. Cost 75¢ per 
$100. Ask for them at your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


BACKED BY AMERICA’S GREATEST 
WORLD-WIDE BANK 



























THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
















Northern Section 


Colusa County— Colusa, Maxwell, 
Princeton, and Indian Valley elementaries; 
and Colusa, Maxwell, Princeton and Wil- 
liams high schools, 

Glenn County — Ord and Union elemen- 
taries. 

Lassen County — Bieber, Madeline, and 
Providence; all elementary. 

Nevada — North San Juan elementary. 

Sacramento City— American Legion, 
Bret Harte, Coloma, Crocker, David Lubin, 
El Dorado, Fremont, Marshall, Sierra, Ta- 
hoe, Theodore Judah, Washington elemen- 
tary schools; and C. K. McClatchy High 
School. 

Siskiyou County — Big Springs, Bogus, 
Butteville union, Callahan, Delphic, East 
Fork, Etna union, Fall Creek, Forks, Ga- 
zelle union, Fort Jones union, Grass Lake, 
Greenhorn, Greenview union, Grenada, 
Happy Camp union, Highland, Honolulu, 
Hornbrook, Horse Creek, Junction, Little 
Shasta, Macdoel, Mono, Montague, Mt. 
Herbon, Mount Shasta union, Quartz Val- 
ley, Red Rock, Riverside, Rocky Mountain, 
Scott River, Spring, Siskiyou County emer- 
gency, Tee Bar emergency, Weed union, 
— all elementaries; and Fort Jones 

igh. 

Shasta County — Whiskey Town elemen- 


tary. 

Tehama— Red Bank and Tehama ele- 
mentaries. 

Yolo County — Cottonwood, Davis, Fair- 
field, Fillmore, Monument, Wildwood, 
Willow Slough, Woodland Prairie elemen- 
taries. 


Yuba County — Arboga, Brophy, Camp- © 


tonville, Cordua, Ella, Fruitland union, 
Goldfield, Hasonville, Marysville, Peoria, 
Wheatland elementaries, and Wheatland 
high. 

* ¢ 
Bay Section 

Alameda City — Encinal, Franklin, Long- 
fellow, Washington. 

Alameda County — Alvarado, Alviso, 
Centerville, Anna Yates, Ralph S. Hawley, 
Green, Bret Harte, Fairview, Hayward 
Highlands, Muir, Independent, Inman, Irv- 
ington, Livermore, May, Mission San Jose, 
Mountain House, Murray, Niles, Palomares, 
Redwood, Russell, Stony Brook, Summit, 
Sunol Glen, Valle Vista, Mt. Eden, Warm 
Springs; San Lorenzo: San Lorenzo, Sunset; 
Amador Valley joint union high, Washing- 
ton union high. 

San Leandro — Fairmont, McKinley, Sun- 
shine, Woodrow Wilson, Roosevelt, Wash- 
ington. 

Oakland — Brookfield Village, Luther 
Burbank, Cole, Maxwell Park, McFeely, 
105th Avenue, Piedmont Avenue, Redwood 
Heights, Toler Heights, Whittier. 

Piedmont — Egbert W. Beach, Frank C. 
Havens, Wildwood, Piedmont high. 

Berkeley — Columbus, Hillside, Jefferson, 
Le Conte, Lincoln, Washington, Whittier- 
University elementary. 

Contra Costa County — Alamo; Concord: 
Concord elementary, Williams; Cowell, 
Highland, Knightsen, Lafayette, Pinole- 
Hercules union, Pittsburg primary, Pleasant 
Hill; San Pablo: Dover Street, El Portal, 
Market, Riverside; Selby, Sheldon, Acalanes 
union high, Martinez junior high. 

Richmond — Fairmont, Grant, Harding, 
Washington. 

Marin County — Belvedere, Bolinas 
union, Brookside, Burdell, Fairfax, Inver- 
ness, Kentfield, Laguna joint, Lagunitas, 
Lincoln, Marshall; Mill Valley: Homestead, 
Park primary; Nicasio, Olema, Point Reyes, 
Red Hill, San Quentin; Sausalito: South; 
Sir Francis Drake; San Rafael: Coleman, 
E Street, Laurel Dell, Short, West End; 










Tomales union; Tomales joj aes 
San Rafael high, Marin Pm edie 
Napa County — American . 

Browns Valley, Chiles Valley, Me, yu 
St. Helena elementary, Salvador oe 
Shurtleff Victory, Soda nyon, Raw” 
ford, Yountville; Napa: Intermediate w 
Street, Lincoln, Shearer; Napa senioeja 


“a St. Helena high. 
e County — Cobb Valley, Kelseyvil, 
On, Kelsey. 


—_— eaged Upper Lake uni 
ville union high, Middlet ified bh; 
— — union high. a 
an Francisco — Alvarado, Burnett, § 
shine — Orthopedic and H * oe 
Peaks. . ealth, “Twin 
San Joaquin County — Alpine 
a a ee union, ( 
alla, Castle, artville, Cl : 
Collegeville, Davis, Delphi, oo an 
Elkhorn, Emerson, Everett, Fairchild, Ton 


Atlan 
Calaveras 





...and one to come! 





Of the six new and better Iroquois 
Textbooks heralded in our March and 
April advertising, five are available in 
May. They are: 


Science and You, by Fowler, Collister, 
and Thurston. 


A General Science textbook for Grade 
Seven. 


Living with Science, by Fowler, Col- 
lister, and Thurston. 


_ A General Science textbook for Grade 
Eight. 


Our Surroundings, 1948 Copyright, by 
Fowler, Collister, and Thurston. 


A favorite General Science text for 
Grade Nine, revised and brought com- 
pletely up to date. 


Roads to Anywhere, by Shattuck. 
A Literature Reader for Grade Five. 
Our Own United States, by South- 
worth. 


A most unusual Senior High School 
textbook in American History. 

















Still to come, and soon, is: 
Gateway to Adventure, by Shattuck. 
A Literature Reader for Grade Four. 


We are proud of these books — and we 
are sure that you will like them, too! 


lroquois Publishing 
Company, Inc. 


California Representative: J. C. Henry 
, Home Office: 

Iroquois Building, Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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Tree, French Camp, Garden, 
ington FOE en wood, Grant, Greenwood, 
- ono Grove, Henderson, Holt union, 
a endent, Jefferson, Lafayette, Lammers- 
ie Lincoln, Linden, Live Oak, Lockeford, 
Li dbergh: Lodi: Lincoln; Lone Tree, Madi- 

. Moore, Mossdale, Naglee, New Hope, 
New Jerusalem, Oak View union, Ray 
nion, Rindge, River, Rustic, San Joaquin, 
Senmet Home, Terminous, Tokay Colony; 
Tracy: Central, East, West Park; Turner, 
Van Allen, Veritas, Victor, Waverly, Wild- 
wood, Woods; Escalon union high, Lodi 

ion high. 
oe ee — August, Bungalow, Elmwood, 
Fair Oaks, Franklin, Grant, Lafayette, Lin- 
coln, Lottie Grunsky. 

San Mateo County — Bayshore, Belmont; 
Burlingame: Coolidge, Hoover, McKinley, 
Pershing, Roosevelt, Washington; Coastside 
union: Daly City: Crocker, General Persh- 
ing Primary, Jefferson, Jefferson Annex, 
Thornton, Woodrow Wilson primary; Jef- 
ferson union high; Greersburg, Hillsbor- 
ough, La Honda, Las Lomitas; Menlo Park: 
Fremont, Central, Stanford Village; Miéill- 
brae: Taylor Boulevard; Pescadero, Portola, 
Pescadero union high; Ravenswood: Wil- 
low; Redwood City: Central, Hoover, Lin- 
coln; Rockaway; San Bruno Park: North 
Brae; San Mateo: Baywood, Beresford, 
Borel, Hayward Park, Laurel, Lawrence, 
Park, Peninsular Avenue, Sunnybrae; San 
Pedro, Seaside, Tunis. 


Santa Clara County — Almaden union, 
Burrell, Burnett, Cambrian, Eliot, Franklin, 
Harney, Jackson, Jefferson, Llagas, Ma- 
chado, McKinley, Midway, Milpitas, Moor- 
park, Oak Grove, Orchard, San Martin, San 
Tomas, Saratoga union, Severance, Santa 
Clara: Intermediate, Washington; Summit, 
Wheeler, Whisman, Live Oak union high. 


San Jose — Anne Darling, College Park, 
Grant, Hester, Jefferson, Lincoln Glen, 
Longfellow, M. R. Trace, Olinder, Wash- 
ington; Woodrow Wilson junior high, Edi- 
son high. 

San Pablo—Stanford Convalescent 
Home, Lytton. 


Solano County — Allendale, Center, Col- 
linsville, Cooper, Crystal, Dixon, Dover, El- 
mira, Fairfield, Falls, Gomer, Grant, Green 
Valley union, Maine Prairie, Oakdale, 
Olive, Owen, Peaceful Glen, Pleasants Val- 
ley, Rio Vista union, Ryer, Silveyville, 
Suisun, Tolenas, Tremont, Wolfskill; Ar- 
mijo union high, Rio Vista (joint) union 
high, Vacaville union high; Willow Springs. 

Vallejo — Carquinez Heights, Everest, 
Federal Terrace, Grant, Highland, Roose- 
velt, Benjamin Franklin junior high, Vallejo 
junior high. 

Sonoma County— Alpine, American 
Valley, Arcadia, Bay, Bennett Valley, Bliss, 
Cinnabar, Duncans Mill, El Verano, Felta, 
Flowery, Fort Ross, Gold Ridge, Grant, 
Guerneville, Huichica, Jenner, Jonive, Junc- 
tion, Manzanita; Mark West union: Fulton 
Meeker, Monroe, Occidental; Petaluma: 
Lincoln, McKinley, Philip Sweed, Washing- 
ton; Potter; Rincon Valley: Brush; Santa 
Rosa: Burbank, Fremont, Lincoln, South 
Park; Sebastopol union, Sotoyome, Starr, 
Steuben; Two Rock union: Iowa, Walker; 
Wilfred, Waugh; Analy union high, Gey- 
serville union high, Healdsburg high, Peta- 
luma junior high, Santa Rosa junior high. 
Monte Rio, Vine Hill. 


Stanislaus County — Ceres, Denair, Em- 
Pire union, Gratton, Hart, Knights Ferry 
union, Mountain View; Newman: P Street, 
Yolo Avenue; Patterson: Las Palmas, 
Northmead; Paradise, Riverbank, Roberts 
Ferry, Rosedale, Roselawn joint, Stanislaus; 
Turlock: Hawthorne, Lowell; Waterford, 
Oakdale: Oakdale union, East Side. 

Modesto — Enslin, Washington, Wilson. 
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F. Q. Tredway, Dept. SN-5, 
Room 735, Southern Pacific Company, 


65 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Cut Travel Costs. 


Name The friendly 
ao 7 ~ Southern Pacific 
tae 



















































Send for this free guide 
to an ECONOMICAL 
vacation trip... 


Se RK ss ae: 
3 < . 3 s 9 
+ axes RS eet ale 
Gi XG ees ORS 
* 4 


. The friendly Southern Pacific — 


if your vacation trip to the East or 
on the Pacific Coast this year depends on cutting travel costs... 
If money saved by comfortable “Tourist” Pullman travel would mean 
more pleasures, more shopping for you when you gef there... 
Then our how-to-cut-travel-costs folder, shown here, was de- 
signed expressly to help you. 
The coupon below will bring you this valuable little planning 


folder, free, and promptly. Mail it today. 





Please send me, free, your folder: How to 





























CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


ON THE MONTEREY PENINSULA 
Summer School — June to September 
PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ANATOMY 
CERAMICS, AESTHETICS OF 
MODERN ART 
Bulletin on Request 
Approved for Veterans 


Box 9 Carmel California 









Secretar 





This Summer in vibrant, flower-ful 


CUERNAVACA 


Small, handsome, homespun, furnished apart- 
ments in HEATLESS “‘tropics.”’ 4 people, 
$20 monthly per person; 2 people, $36 each, 
including linens. Wholesome meals, $84 per 
person monthly, optional. 
Kenny Beldin, No. 14-S Salinas, 
Cuernavaca, Mor., Mexico 



















































































Choose an Oregon college for your summer 
study, for the extra-curricular activities are 
as richly rewarding and as varied as your 
study. Oregon’s offerings are varied and in- 
viting — the climate, delightful, and the staff 
of resident and visiting instructors impressive. 
Undergraduate work can be completed at any 
of the half or full-quarter sessions. Graduate 
work can be completed at the University, Ore- 
gon State College, or the Portland Sessions 
which combines courses from all Oregon 
institutions. 

































































UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Eugene, Opens June 15 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Opens June 15 
PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 
Portiand, Opens June 15 
INSTITUTE OF MARINE BIOLOGY 
Coos Bay, Opens June 14 
OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Monmouth, Opens June 14 
SOUTHERN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Ashland, Opens June 14 


EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
La Grande, Opens June 14 




























































































For further information or catalog write 








Director of Summer Sessions 























Sepals OREGON STATE SYSTEM 
5 Wo t= OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
% oI Room 207 F, 220 S.W. Alder St. 

“Wg ww 





PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
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Tuolumne County — Algerine, Arastra- 
ville, Belleview, Chinese Camp, Columbia, 
Corner, Groveland, Jacksonville, Jamestown, 
Moccasin, Poverty Hill, Rawhide, Sonora, 
Soulsbyville, Summerville, Tuttletown, 
Wards Ferry, Sonora union high, Summer- 
ville union high; Curtis Creek, Shaws Flat, 
Twain Harte. 

x # 


IT IS WONDERFUL TO HAVE 
FRIENDS 


By Jane Caragan, Teacher, 
Kit Carson School, San Diego 


UST about two years ago a letter came 

wending its way to my home from 

the Philippines — Catbalogan, Samar, 
to be exact. Not having friends in that 
country I was very puzzled, but curious, 
about this heavily-stamped envelope. 

Opening that letter was a revelation 
because I had found a new friend — 
Joyce Japzan. She had picked up a 
“San Diego Journal” newspaper one day 
and had read the column entitled The 
Inquiring Reporter. In it was my com- 
ment, and that of 4 others, as to opinions 
of the San Diego City Schools. We had 
been asked to do this for American Edu- 
cation Week. 

In this letter my eyes fell upon the 
lines, “Don’t you think, Miss Caragan, 
it’s a wonderful thing to have friends?” 
That is where I found the title of this 
article. 

Now about Joyce—she is a junior 
student in high school, and aspires to 
be a teacher some day. Her likes are 
similar to those of American girls — 
reading, swimming, bicycling, walking, 
school. 

The part that thrilled me most was 
her unselfishness in thanking the Amer- 
icans for their help during the war. ... 
“And you know what I'll keep and treas- 
ure as a memory —is the sympathy of 
the Americans. They gave clothes to 
our people and everything the G.I.’s 
could afford to make us happy.” ... “I 
believe even the ashes of our bones can’t 
pay the goodness of your people.” 

As time goes on Joyce and I still cor- 
respond. She has even sent a beautifully- 
woven abaca bag which I treasure. 

Isn’t it strange how far our little 
candle throws its beam! Who would 
think that the San Diego Journal could 
reach half-way round the world? At 
least, that particular issue which won me 
a new friend! 


DEDICATION 


I wrote this poem as a result of the building 
program in my own school district, and the 
general trend of building in many other dis- 
tricts. — Ben Mabie, Principal, Moorpark 
Elementary School, Campbell Elementary School 
District, Santa Clara County, 


E build a school, our youth to teach. 
A building in whose crowded halls 
The flame of knowledge here recalls 
Our fathers strife — their fight for right; 
Wrote on these walls their vision bright: 
“That truth to these young hearts shall 
reach!” 





John A. Banks 


The sudden passing of 
on January 12, 1948 was 
the field of Vocational Ag 
ous to Mr. Bank’s affiliat 
water Union High Scho 
Diego County, in 1942, he 
himself in the field of vocational agriculty 
in Wyoming and Arizona. The vocational 
agriculture programs in Sweetwater Unio 
High School, Chula Vista Junior Hich 
School, Southwest Junior High Schoo] he 
Chula Vista High School and the Adult 
School under Mr. Bank’s supervision have 
developed from a dream to a reality, and 
many of the students have gained outstand- 
ing recognition under his tutelage. — Beg 
Brown, secretary, Sweetwater District 
Teachers Association. 


the art world welcomes 
a hew medium 


John A. Banks 
a severe loss to 
riculture, Previ. 
10n With Sweet. 
ol District, San 
had distinguished 





has all the character 
of oil paint with none of its 
disadvantages 


Like oil, water-soluble 
Artista Flexola-Paint has depth of tone, body, 
modeling quality. Unlike oil, it is inexpensive— 
easy to prepare—dries in 20 to 30 minutes— 
does not require extensive and expensive 
equipment—and its application is simple and 
direct. Other advantages are: It produces a 
wide range of effects—Colors blend rapidly on 
the palette—Colors do not change in drying— 
It is non-toxic and permanent, with no crack- 
ing or flaking. 

Though art instructors may use it as a short 
cut to teaching oil paint technique, Artista 
Flexola-Paint is a distinctive medium in its 
own right. Sold in sets or individual tubes. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
San Francisco Office: § Third Street 
Pacific Coast Factory: Los Angeles 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
(Continued from Page 9) 


Charles E. Teach, for the past 20 years 

erintendent, San Luis Obispo City 
schools, and for the previous decade, super- 
tendent, Bakersfield City Schools, retires 
is 30, after nearly half a century in 
ublic school service. Graduate of Univer- 
ne of Nebraska, he did post-graduate work 
at Stanford University. 

AB., University of Nebraska, Febr. 1903. 

M ‘University of Nebraska, June 1914. Prin- 
ai | High School — David City, Nebr., 1903-05. 
cipal pal High School — Fairbury, Nebr., 1905- 
= Supt. University Place, Nebraska, 1908-14. 
hletic coach and math, teacher — Union H.S. 
ieee Calif., 1914-15. Supervising princ., 
Orange elem. schools, 1915-18. 

Active worker in CTA for 34 years, Mr. 
Teach is widely-known and highly esteemed 
throughout the profession in California and 
nationally. His daughter, Dr. Kathryn T. 
Cherry (MD, Stanford University), is on 
the staff of Los Angeles City Schools. Mr. 
and Mrs. Teach may retire to an orange 
ranch in Orange County. 


* * * 


MONTEBELLO TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


E at Montebello are proud of our 

Montebello Teachers’ Association. 
We believe that you will pardon our pride 
when you learn what we are doing, and: we 
hope that an outline of our activities will 
be of interest to other groups. 


1. Membership Drive: This is our third 


"year on the “Blanket Plan.” We enrolled 


95.5% of our teachers in the local, State, 
and national organizations; 17 of our 19 
schools reached 100% enrollment (we are 
a unified school district). In addition to 
the dues for the three organizations, mem- 
bership fee included a welfare assessment 
for local charitable organizations and for 
the CTA welfare donation. 


2. We collected $239.72 for Overseas 
Teachers Relief. This was in addition to 
our welfare budget of over $1,400 which 
was covered by our dues. 


3. Our Public Relations Committee has 
worked hard this year. It has concentrated 
on two main projects: 

a. Developed through meetings with the Dis- 
trict PTA Council a plan whereby the teachers 


association and the PTA could help each other 
reach their common goals, 


b. Instituted a weekly feature column for 
local papers, describing some item of interest 
in the area of the teacher in the classroom, 


In addition, all association meetings and social 


functions have been given complete newspaper 
coverage, 


4. Our newest committee is the Teacher 
Recruitment Committee. It is busy on plans 


to bring teacher recruitment to the class- 
room level. 


5. One of the most active committees has 
been the Recreation Committee. Playdays 
have been held once every two months at 
which time an afternoon of varied types of 
games has been followed by a dinner and 
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DONT WASTE IT! 


@ Although the critical water and power shortage has been 
relieved by recent rains, the public has been asked to 
continue voluntary conservation measures to assure ade- 
quate supplies of electrical energy this summer. Here are 
a few tricks to save light in your home. 


LIGHT NO UNUSED ROOMS. 
@ @ Be sure, too, to turn off porch and 
garage lights as soon as possible. 


USE YOUR APPLIANCES FOR AS 
SHORT PERIODS AS POSSIBLE, 


and only when necessary Remember 


every minute counts. 


KEEP LAMP BULBS AND RE- 
FLECTOR BOWLS CLEAN. Wash 
them frequently. Dust can deprive 
you of as much as half your light. 


USE LIGHT OR WHITE LINED 
SHADES. They reflect practically ee 
all the light and therefore as much 

as double it. 


Use electricity wisely. 


Don't waste it. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


1355 MARKET STREET 
* SAN FRANCISCO 





USE FRESH BULBS OF PROPER 
SIZE. Get the full benefit of the 
electricity you are using. 













MEXICO by motor 
Summer and other programs. 
Fortin-Taxco-Guadalajara- 
Paricutin-Potosi— 23 days. 

EUROPE 1948 sold out 
Inquire now about 1949. 

SOUTH AMERICA 
Complete air tour, November- 
December. 

Steamer sabbatical tours. 


JEHIEL DAVIS TRAVEL 


SERVICE 
6524 Van Nuys Boulevard 
Van Nuys California 


If ie Costs Less it Includes Less! 




































































































































































































ON YOUR WAY 















Puget Sound by Steamer* 
Old World Victoria 


Modern Vancouver and the 
Evergreen Playground 


600 miles of incomparable 
mountain scenery 


Lovely Lake Louise 

Beautiful Banff 

Great Lakes by Steamer* 
Shopping in old-world shops. 
Fine meals on fine trains. 
Stopovers anywhere. 


See your local agent or Canadian 
Pacific, 675 Market Street, San 
Francisco 5, DOuglas 2-0134. 


G0 7, 































































































THE BANFF ROUTE G8 EAST 



























































dancing or ‘other entertainment. Smaller 
organized groups meet each week on the 
golf courses, bowling alleys, or tennis courts. 
Once during the year, an evening meeting is 
devoted to a “stunt night,” entitled “Peda- 
gogue’s Pranks.” Faculties-in different areas 
of the district combine talents to produce 
a series of 10-15 minute entertainment 
features. 


6. Special committees are making a thor- 
ough study of State retirement benefits, as 
well as different group insurance or medical 
protection plans which are available to mem- 
bers of the association. Other committees 
keep the group informed concerning State 
and national legislation of special interest, 
as well as actions of the local board of edu- 
cation which deal directly with teachers. 


7. Probably the hardest-working com- 
mittee is the salary committee, which aver- 
ages one evening meeting a week for the 
year. Through its efforts, a single salary 
schedule was adopted last year. There is an 
excellent spirit of cooperation between this 
group and the superintendent's office. The 
committee (whose members serve a stag- 
gered 3-year term and usually attend special 
classes and conferences on the subject) is 
given full access to all school district budget 
figures and there is no need to think of 
hiring outside “experts” to look into the 
records. 


You can see that we take our professional 
organization seriously. We are helped by 
the Board of Education to send a representa- 
tive to the annual NEA convention. We 
also send delegates to the Camp Seeley Con- 
ference and other CTA meetings. We then 
try to put into practice as many of the new 
ideas as we can. 


We hope that you will understand our 
enthusiasm . .. which makes it hard to stop 
talking MTA. ... Furthermore, we would 
like to thank you for the assistance and 
inspiration which the CTA gives us. Yours 
very truly, Montebello Teachers Association, 
Franklin R. Lawrence, 2nd Vice-President. 


* * 


PRINTING EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 


REGIONAL conference on printing 


education will be held May 22 at San 
Jose State College under sponsorship of 
National Graphic Arts Education Associa- 
tion. Hartley E. Jackson, head of the print- 
ing laboratory at San Jose State College, is 
secretary of NGAEA. 

Speaker at the morning session will be 
C. Henry Henneberg, manager of Printing 
Industries of America, Los Angeles, on 
What the Printing Industry Offers the 
Youth of Today. 

Following luncheon, two motion-pictures will 
be shown — Type Speaks, a new sound-film tell- 
ing the story of the making of types from 
Gutenberg to the present; and a new color-film, 
Look to the Years Ahead, dealing with new 
techniques in printing. 

The conference is open to all teachers and 
administrators of printing schools or courses. 





For Your Best Summer Vacati 
* 


EUROPEAN 

TREASURE TOURS 
Your choice of twelve wonderfy} 
conducted tours — from New York 
—32 to 53 days. _ 
All inclusive fares from $819. 
Different itineraries include 
land, Ireland, Scotland, Hollang 
Belgium, France, Italy, Liechtenstein, 
Luxembourg, Switzerland and Ang. 
tria. 


























Sailings May 14-19-21.29 
June 9-18-30 — July 16-24 
August 11 


& 
WESTERN WONDERLAND 
RAIL TOURS 
Every two weeks starting July 1st 
from San Francisco, July 4th trom 
Los Angeles, 
Include Grand Canyon, Gallup, Santa 
Fe, Taos, Colorado Springs, Pikes 
Peak, Garden of Gods, Estes ang 
Rocky Mountain National Parks, 
Royal Gorge, Salt Lake City, Feather 
River Canyon by daylight; also op. 
tional Muir Woods, San Francisco, 
Hollywood, Catalina. 
All inclusive fares from $239.50. 
TRAVELWORLD 
704 South Orange Grove Avenue 
Los Angeles 36, California 
(Near Wilshire & Fairfax— 
Phone YOrk 1156) 
& 


(Travel on Credit — Ask for details) 


















Mills College 


Oakland, California 
1948 SUMMER SESSION 
3 July - 14 August 


(For Men and Women — resident and 
non-resident) 


PROGRAMS 


Casa Panamericana 
Child Development 


Creative Art Workshop — including chil- 
dren’s classes 


English Language Institute 
Kindergarten Workshop 

La Maison Francaise 

Music 

Theatre — including children’s classes 
The United States House 

Workshop in Counseling and Guidance 
















Inclusive fee: registration, tuition, 
board and room, health services an 
incidentals ............ oe oe + $200.00 


For information write: 


Office of the Summer Session 
Mills College 
Oakland 13, California 
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NAPA COUNTY TEACHERS 


County Association of Teachers 
th its nana meeting of the school 
ar on March 15 at Salvador School. After 
mail business meeting, the evening's high- 
i ht was a very informative talk by Arthur 
re Corey, CTA State Executive Secretary. 
His subjects were teacher retirement and 
the population increase and its effect upon 
the school and teacher. Delicious cake and 
coffee were served by Napa Rural Teachers 
Club. —Jacklyn Mead, secretary; Mrs. 
Wilna Mitchell, president. 


* * * 
HUGH B. STEWART FETED 


UGH B. Stewart, principal of Arcata 
Elementary School, was the guest of 
honor at a dinner celebrating the 50th an- 
niversary of his entry into the teaching pro- 
fession. The dinner, sponsored jointly by 
Humboldt State College and the office of 
the Humboldt County Superintendent of 
Schools, was held in the college dining-hall 
and was attended by over 125 friends, 
former students and professional associates. 
The toast program, presided over by Allen 
Ham, mayor of Arcata and a member of 
the high school faculty of that city, included 
tributes from many officials and friends. 
Gifts included a fine pair of redwood 
bookends from the PTA, a gold wrist watch 
from the faculty and students of his school, 
and a book of testimonial letters collected 
from his many friends and former students. 
President Arthur S. Gist announced that 
an honorary degree would be conferred 
upon Mr. Stewart at the college commence- 
ment exercises in June. 

Mr. Stewart did his first teaching at 
Bull Creek School, in Humboldt County, in 
March, 1898. His entire half-century of 
professional work has been done in the 
same county, including several years as ele- 
mentary teacher in Eureka and 37 years in 
his present position. —Ivan C. Milhous, 


Arcata. 
* * & 


State Park Leaders Wanted 


E have openings again this summer 

for recreation leaders in several of 
the State Parks of California. Applicants 
must be men (only), with experience in di- 
recting musical or theatrical programs, or 
in direction physical education and char- 
acter-building activities, such as playground 
directors, summer camp leaders, with a 
knowledge of program material and methods 
of presentation for community activities 
around campfires at evening programs in 
outdoor theaters of the park system. 

Pay is $210, and the employment period 
approximately from June 15 (before July 
1 at latest) to September 4. Housing avail- 
able in floored tent-cabins. 

Applications must be in early in May, 
addressed to: Edward F. Dolder, Division 
of Beaches and Parks, 1211 16th Street, 
Sacramento.—A. E. Henning, Chief State 
Division of Beaches and Parks. 


* * * 


Tachistoscopic training (reading ability) is 
the theme of an excellent research paper by 
Dan O. Root, principal, Crystal School, 
Suisun, Solano County, and his brother, 
F. M. Root of Cedar Falls, Iowa, presented 
at a St. Louis conference on visual training 
and published in Optometric Weekly. The 
tachistoscope is coming into use as a techni- 
aid for training retarded readers. 
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SOUTHWEST TEACHERS' 





AGENCY 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
“WHERE THE BEST TEACHERS AND THE BEST POSITIONS MEET" 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
Columbia Building 


Washington 


Spokane 


Placement service for colleges and schools of all Western states. Best 
opportunities in Pacific Coast states and Alaska, Member National 
Association. Under same management since 1909. 


Other offices: Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, New York 
Free Registration 


“Wrapped up, 
ready to enjoy.” 











with a GREYHOUND EXPENSE-PAID TOUR 


A Greyhound “Amazing America Tour” is 
all planned and paid for in advance—with 
hotel reservations made for you, sightsee- 
ing tours and other entertainment ar- 
ranged—for one person ora group. Round 
trip transportation is provided over your 
choice of scenic routes, at the lowest fares 
in modern travel—with the assurance of 
Greyhound dependability and comfort all 
the way. Just a few of many examples 
are listed here. Check the one that inter- 
ests you! Then mail this list with at- 
tached coupon, for complete information. 


Many other Greyhound tours are avail- 


able. If you have a special trip in mind, 
jot down your destination on margin below 
the coupon. 


CANADIAN ROCKIES TOUR []. COLONIAL 
VIRGINIA TOUR []. COLORADO SPRINGS TOUR [7]. 
FLORIDA TOUR []. GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
TOUR (). GRAND CANYON TOUR [). GREAT 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS TOUR []. MACKINAC ISLAND 
TOUR [). LOS ANGELES TOUR [7]. MAMMOTH CAVE 
& DIAMOND CAVERNS TOUR []. MEXICO TOUR [7]. 
MONTREAL-QUEBEC TOUR []. NEW ENGLAND 
CIRCLE TOUR [). NEW YORK CITY TOUR [. 
OLYMPIC PENINSULA TOUR []. PAUL BUNYAN 
TOUR []. PHILADELPHIA, ATLANTIC CITY TOUR (7. 
SALT LAKE CITY TOUR [). SAN FRANCISCO 
TOUR []. THOUSAND ISLANDS TOUR [). UTAH 
PARKS TOUR [). WASHINGTON, D.C. TOUR [7]. 


GREYHOUND 


= 
~— 
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MAIL THIS COUPON FOR TOUR INFORMATION 
Fill in this coupon and mail it to: GREYHOUND HIGHWAY 
TOURS, Dept. ST-5, 105 West Madison, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
Be sure to put check-mark opposite tour which interests you. 





For your vacation trip this summer 














1 feN takes you to all 


Santa Fe 
these wonder spots 
wD 



















CARLSBAD CAVERNS, N. M. A convenient stopover for Santa 
Fe travelers, you simply step aboard the sleeping cars operated 
daily between California and Chicago, via Carlsbad, New Mexico. 
You enjoy an unhurried day-long visit in this subterranean 
fairyland. 






















GRAND CANYON, a scenic masterpiece which you should never 
miss a chance to see. On your trip to or from Chicago you can 
go direct to the South Rim in through Grand Canyon cars oper- 
ated every day. 


LAND OF PUEBLOS is a land of enchantment bordering the 
Santa Fe Railway in New Mexico. Here you can see colorful 
Indian people carrying on with age-old rituals, ceremonial 
dances, and their unusual way of life. 













RANCH COUNTRY is fun country for vacationers who like rid- 
ing, fishing, or just plain loafing in the glorious scenery of the 
colorful Southwest. Ranches in New Mexico, Colorado, northern 
Arizona, are delightful summer vacations. 










L. R. Everett, Western General Passenger Agent 
235 Geary Street, San Francisco 









LANDIS and LANDIS 
SOCIAL LIVING 


PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS IN INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 


REVISED EDITION 


‘ NEW —A challenging course in sociology which emphasizes and 
discusses such important problems as those of the family; personality 
problems of youth; problems of labor and management; problems of 
international government; problems of crime; plus an excellent de- 
scription of normal social patterns. Here is the kind of training in 
sociology and social problems needed by today’s young men and 
women — illustrated throughout in terms of youth’s experiences and 
struggles. 

. Ready for Fall, 1948 


GINN AND COMPANY 


260 Fifth Street - San Francisco 3 















































































































MILLS COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 


ee programs of study wil] ™ 
offered during Mills Colle 
Session, July 3 to August 14, 4 

>» anni 
Dr. George Hedley, director. The ae 
school is open to both men and women : 


The language houses — Casa Panamer; 
cana, La Maison Francaise and the Engl 
Language Institute — again will be in sey 
sion and programs of United States House 
Creative Art Workshop, Child Develop. 
ment, Drama, Music and Theatre. Ney 
programs to be offered are a Kindergarten 
Workshop and a workshop in Counselin 
and Guidance. , 


Se Summer 


Mills will have as its guests in The United 
States House, Professor Dennis W. Brogan of 
Cambridge University and Mrs. Vera Dean, 
research director for Foreign Policy Associa, 
tion. Dr. Brogan’s study of the “American 
Character” has received much favorable atten. 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic, Professor 
Arturo Torres-Rioseco, Chilean scholar and now 
at University of California, will be Visiting 
professor in Casa Panamericana. La Maison 
Francaise, for the study of French language 
and culture, will have among its staff Several 
visitors from France. 

Paginini String Quartet will be in residence 
and will provide the annual summer series of 
concerts, 6 on campus and 6 in San Francisco, 


Detailed information may be obtained 
by writing to the Office of the Summer 
Session, Mills College, California. 


* * & 


Orchestral Institute. Unique opportunity 
for high school and junior college stu 
dents, held at Santa Barbara, August 2-15, 
is an out-growth of the All-Southern Cali- 
fornia High School Symphony Orchestra, 
With the institute is offered a 2-unit course 
for music teachers; for complete details 
address University Extension, 906 Santa 
Barbara Street, Santa Barbara, California. 


* * 


COLLEGE OF PACIFIC SUMMER 


OLLEGE of Pacific Summer Sessions 

on the delightful Stockton campus have 
reached new high levels of enrollment and 
educational offerings. For the two 5-week 
sessions (June 22-July 23 and July 26-Av 
gust 27), Dean J. Marc Jantzen expects to 
greet 1500 students. They will choose from 
course offerings in 21 major departments 
of study and participate in a remarkable 
galaxy of special conferences, seminars, 
workshop and institutes. 

The Pacific Marine Biology Station at 
Dillon Beach, Marin County; the Philoso- 
phy Institute at Lake Tahoe; and the annual 
Pacific Music Camp, which brings second 
ary musicians from all the Western States, 
also extend the regular summer registration. 

Clinical experience in a State Hospital 
and in musical therapy, child therapy and 
speech correction is available to qualified 
applicants. Workshops in intercultural re 
lations, education, radio, audio visual edu 
cation, and religious education, and confer’ 
ences for school principals, religious and 
community leadership personnel and teacher 
groups are planned. 
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STANFORD SUMMER SESSION 


HE new Stanford summer program has 
pl outstanding features. Fore; 
most among these is the university-wide pro- 
gram for educators. All departments have 
collaborated in planning courses and re- 
designing others especially for teachers and 
supervisors. They range from courses on 
the “hot spots” of the world today, Russia 
and India, and the geography of the Pacific 
Basin, to up-to-date reviews of global geog- 
raphy and current developments in the 
physical and biological sciences. 

An interesting feature is that educators 
qill have opportunities to meet and discuss 
problems with leaders in business, labor, in- 
dustry, the arts, and government, who also 
will be engaged in summer study. Robert 
N. Bush is executive secretary of the com- 
mittee on the Summer Quarter. 


* * * 


HALF A LOAF 
FOR SOME PUPILS 


Louis Stein, Teacher, Dana Junior 
High School, San Diego 


ANKIND’S indifferent attitude to- 

ward persons of inferior intelligence 
is an unpleasant chapter in the history 
of humanity. Ancient savage tribes fre- 
quently cast aside their idots. Early 
society in Europe used mental inferiors 
as court fools and clowns. In the Middle 
Ages it was believed that moronic intel- 
ligence was an instrument of the Devil; 
a mental retardate often received phys- 
ical punishment with the purpose of 
driving the Devil from his body. 

Although nearly every State in our 
country has made educational provision 
for mentally-retarded children, there is 
no clear and broad program in terms of 
goals and objectives. There seems to be 
no unanimity of educational opinion as 
to what constitutes an adequate and de- 
velopmental program of education for the 
mentally-retarded. ‘ 

In a recent report to the Michigan 
State Department of Education, Dr. C. S. 
Berry wrote, “There has been much time, 
money, and effort wasted in the education 
of subnormal children through failure to 
recognize clearly the proper aim of edu- 
cation in the case of this type of child. 
Since about 20% of the adult population 
are engaged in unskilled labor, the folly 
of attempting to prepare children of in- 
ferior intelligence for skilled labor or 
for electrical work is self-evident. The 
aim of the teacher, after a thorough trial 
in the special class has demonstrated the 
impossibility of the pupil’s ever success- 
fully doing regular grade work, should 
he to prepare him to become a law-abid- 
ing, self-supporting citizen in the simplest 
occupation.” 

What should we hope to develop in 
these mentally-backward pupils? Here 
are a few possible goals: 
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A command of the 3r’s according to 
their capgcities. 

To be able to speak clearly. 

Personality - adjustment essential for 
success in school and for eventual success 
on a job. 

To enjoy the experience of mastery: 
to start a task and complete it. 

To be able to manage their personal 
affairs in and out of school with some 
degree of prudence. 

To enjoy good health. 

To practice safety. 


To develop recreational interests. 

Manifestly, mentally retarded pupils 
require a curriculum that is different 
from the normal program. But a differ- 
entiated program means an emphasis on 
quality rather than on quantity. It does 
not mean that they get less of the stand- 
ard curriculum. Nor should they study 
the standard curriculum more slowly. 

As normal children develop from year 
to year, they acquire certain social traits 
and skills. They learn how to get about 
the city, how to make friends, how to 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 


A happy social activity 


A collection 

of old-time 

dances and songs 
for all grade levels 


You are very like- 

ly to be interested 

in this old “Play- 
Party” book from the 
Indiana Historical Col- 
lections, giving 58 of 
our own authentic folk-songs, dances 
or games. The contents of this book 
are classified on the basis of age of 
players, dramatic features, dance for 
mations, and geographical locations, 


“Old Dan 
Tucker” 


Here's wholesome, old-time fun 
suggesting atmosphere of other days 
that might provide an opportunity to 
correlate studies with costumes and ways 
of early settlers. Besides classroom ac- 
tivities, here also might be a happy 
physical education idea for develop- 
ment of poise and rhythmic grace — 
and playground activities which “just” 


naturally encourage group sociability. 


No accompaniment is necessary but 
the clapping and sing- 
ing of the participants 

and spectators. The 
fascinating steps along 
with words and tunes 


are clearly given and 

* ©. 

“Skip to My 
Lou” 


easy to learn and teach 
on the spot. 


Old “Play-Party book described 
here — published by Indiana His- 
torical Commission — with fascinat- 
ing correlated notes and bibliograpiy. 


This information is from Dr. Mac- 
Edward Leach, American Journal of 
Folklore, founded 1888 — headquar- 
ters, University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 


adelphia, Pa. 


If further interested — just write 
for “Play-Party” book (50c in coin 
including postage) — Indiana Histeri- 
cal Bureau, State Library and Historical 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to 
you just as millions of people find 
chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard 
of quality for 7 
i‘ wricl ; 
i Ea ae 
chewing Eo eee CUNY 


complete 
satisfaction | a 
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For Beginning Number Instruction 


ARITHMETIC FOUNDATION 


Alexander— Antonacci — Robidoux — Smith 



































® Abundant drill material in number recognition and writing 
of numbers 














@ Introduction of combinations in simple and meaningful 
manner 

















@Large, open format to facilitate pupil‘s written work 











® Teacher Suggestions are provided for supervising the 
pupil’s work 














+ List Price, each, $.50 


























Harr Wagner Publishing Company 


San Franeciseo California 


















































SAVE YOURSELF 
TIME AND RESEARCH 


by using the world’s daily newspaper 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Here are some of the Monitor's daily helps for teachers: 


“State of the Nation”—o front-page column on the 
Home Front . . . Exclusive, eye-witness dispatches 
: from the Monitor's globe-circling correspondents . . . 
Education Page—professional slants on teaching . . . 
Daity Features Page—notural science column, vocab- 
ulary building features . . . Children’s and Young 
Folks’ columns of stories, crafts, games. . . The Home 
Forum with pictures, poetry, excerpts from classic 
and modern writings. Colorful Magazine Section on 
people and places. 
Use this coupon now and have the Monitor’s exclusive 
news and features to save yourself time and research 
in your teaching. Special Schoo! Offer— 


9 months for $650 














































































































The Christian Science Monitor 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 

t am enclosing $6.50 for a nine months’ subscription to The 
Christian Science Monitor at the special school rate. 























School or College. 
Street 





































share, how to be of personal s 


ervice 
how to carry out personal responsibititin 


The normal child usually learns how t 
get along in a group simply because he 
wants to enjoy that particular group’ 
activity. The subnormal child has te be 
taught how to get along in a group. 

One of the most encouraging aspects 
of a teacher’s work with mentally handi- 
capped pupils is the fact that it is Dos. 
sible to help them develop a sense of 
well-being and personal growth. Once 
this has been achieved, the inferior pupil 
is no longer completely frustrated, de. 
pressed, and bewildered. Some repair 
has been made to his ego in terms of: a 
simple academic achievement which he 
can measure; a discovered yet limited 
skill or talent which he can put to use 
in the school environment; and a smal] 
amount of social recognition which the 
retardate chooses to cherish as a personal 
triumph. 

Most of all, he needs frequent and 
generous doses of praise and approval 
for his snail-paced efforts. All such emo. 
tional enrichments do not prepare him 
for everlasting happiness or qualify him 
for the professions of medicine or law, 
But they do relieve his feelings of in. 
feriority. 

Once we are able to channelize to 
his various currents of social feel- 
ings, we must try to place the slow- 
learner on the top rung of his ladder 
of social growth: a preparation to 
serve in society in some useful fash- 
ion. The school should provide him 
an opportunity for enriching training 
in social skills and simple vocational 
explorations. He needs to participate 
recurrently in meaningful social 
habit-patterns, in terms of the prob- 
able demands life will later press 
upon him, so that he may have con- 
fidence to meet this strange, strange 
world when he goes out to seek 
employment. 


In a summary of principles for the 
education of the slow-learning child, 
Christine Ingram, supervisor of special 
education in Rochester, New York, stated 
the following, “When the subject-matter 
of education is centered and integrated 
in such real and vital enterprises as usu- 
ally comprise ‘units-of-work,’ rather than 
developed through subject-matter organ- 
ization, learning increases in effective- 
ness. The slow-learning child, since he 
transfers and applies his learning to new 
situations less readily than does the nor- 
mal child, will profit to an even greater 
degree than the normal child by having 
the learnings he is to acquire presented 
in this way in units that suggest the situ- 
ations of his life outside the school. 
Health problems, school, home, and com- 
munity problems, recreational pursuits, 
industrial arts, home economics, and pre- 
vocational activities, become centers 
around which learning units for him may 
well be unified. In these settings the 
child meets real or first-hand problems 
and out of them grows the need for in- 
vestigation, for study, for construction, 
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astery of the tool subjects. The 
ly the learning situation ap- 

a real-life one, the more 
ll this learning be. The con- 
curriculum, therefore, should 
d in units that comprise mean- 
ingful wholes in terms of life’s demands 
on the slow learner. 

No formal or detailed statement of 
curriculum can be set down for a phase 
of education that requires a highly dif- 
ferentiated approach. But there are 
certain centers of interest that can be 
selected, emphasized or extended: the 
school, home, neighborhood, pets and 
hobbies, holidays, recreational activities, 
getting and holding a part-time or sum- 
mer job, and how our parents make a 
living. The foregoing may be framed by 
larger year themes: How ‘We Get Our 
Food, Clothing, and Shelter in Califor- 
nia; What Is My Town Like?; Making 
a Living in My Town; Planning My 
Future; We Are Growing Up; When I 
Go To Work; Important Industries in 
My Town. 

Some of the vital class experiences 
needed for these inferiors to develop so- 
cial skills might include the following: 

How to make friends. 

How to share with others. 

How to maintain good health in school, 
at home (and on the job for older pupils). 

Getting along in school, at home (and 
on the job for older pupils). 

Respect for property in school, at 
home, and in the community. 

How to follow instructions and direc- 
tions. 

Habits of good grooming and personal 
hygiene. 

How to manage and spend one’s allow- 
ance (income for older pupils). 

How to perform school and home tasks. 

How to get and hold a part-time or 
summer job (for older pupils). 

How to be of personal service in school, 
at home, and in public. 

How to get about the city. 

How to be a good sport. 

How to enjoy week-ends, holidays, and 
vacations. 

Good manners in school, at home, and 
in public. 

How to carry out personal responsibil- 
ities in school, at home (and on the job 
for older pupils). 

A word about academic learnings. It 
is a scientific fact that most of these in- 
ferior children will never reach a sixth 
grade level of achievement in reading, 
spelling, or arithmetic. However, most 
of these children can attain at least third 
grade level in academic achievement. 

The latter is a practical target of 
achievement to aim at. Most of these 
pupils will finally be employed in jobs 
which will not require more than third 
grade learnings. Definite steps of attain- 
ment, in terms of interesting and varied 
drills, are an important part of the aca- 
demic phases of a differentiated program 
for mentally retarded pupils. 


and for m 
more near 
proximates 
effective W! 
tent of the 
be organize 


T is obvious that most of the social 
goals and educational content stated 
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Wise Teachers Lay Firm Foundations by 
Teaching Essential Skills Early. They Know 
the Richest Harvest Follows Careful 
Planting. 


ESSENTIALS OF 2% 
EVERYDAY ENGLISH % 


A CONSUMABLE TEXTBOOK SERIES 
for GRADES 2-9 
By Ferris and Keener 




















This reliable series is a refinement of the best established 
English-teaching procedures. Pupils achieve new goals because: 


e The Skills Are Stressed 

e Practice Lessons Are Frequent. 

e Exercises Are Interesting 

© Correct Usage Is Emphasized 

e Ample Reviews and Tests Are Thorough 
e All Phases of Instruction Are Covered 


ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH is the most widely 
used, the most successful consumable textbook series in America. 











NEW YORK 3 


e CHICAGO 6 
Laidlaw Brothers SAN FRANCISCO 5 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS for ELEMENTARY and HIGH SCHOOLS 


—————————— 


DALLAS | 
ATLANTA 3 
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University-wide 


Program for 






Teachers 










THEME: 


The Issues of ONE WORLD— 
America’s Responsibilities 












First Session starts June 17. 
Second Session starts July 19. 


In addition to extensive offerings in edu- 
cation, all departments of the University 
have collaborated in more than 400 
courses, many of which have been espe- 
cially planned for educational workers 
and carry graduate credit in the School 
of Education. 


WORKSHOPS . . . INSTITUTES 
CONFERENCES 










































Ample housing. San Francisco Penin- 
sula’s pleasant summer climate and 
scenic environment. 


For Summer Quarter Bulletin address: 
SUMMER QUARTER, Dept. A, 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 






































THE 1948 


CLAREMONT 
SUMMER 
SESSION 


First Term: 


JUNE 21 - JULY 30 


Second Term: 
AUGUST 2 - SEPTEMBER 4 


A Program for Graduates and 
Undergraduates 


SPONSORED BY 


POMONA COLLEGE 
SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
CLAREMONT COLLEGE 


CLAREMONT 
MEN'S COLLEGE 


2, 
“ 


















Institutes - Courses 


Seminars 
Art 
English 
Economics 
Music 
Writing 
Foreign Languages 
Russian Studies 
International Affairs 
Psychology 
Education 
Renaissance Studies 
Political Economy 


Special 


Week-long Conferences 


International Relations 
Reading 
Youth Welfare 


Lectures - Concerts 
Social Programs 
INCLUSIVE FEE: 


Registration, Tuition, Board-Room, 
Recreational Program......$212.50 













>, 
“. 


For Complete Information Write: 


F. THEODORE PERKINS 
Director of the Summer Session 
Harper Hall 
Claremont, California 


above seem to approximate similar goals 
and content for normal pupils. The dif- 
ference, however, is a qualitative one — 
a different emphasis in learning and a 
more realistic selection of “growing” 
experiences. The normal can consume a 
whole loaf, and the subnormal consume 
only a half loaf. Manifestly, both groups 
must have sharpened knives to be able 
to slice their respective loaves of growth. 


* %*+ %* 


AMONG THE BOOKS 
BELWIN SONGBELL METHOD 


ELWIN Songbell Method comprises 3 

volumes of graded music, written for 
teachers and pupils, beginning with easy 
one-part melodies and going into more inter- 
esting two-part harmonies. These are the 
first songbell books ever published. 

The author, Alma Eybel, teacher, Lincoln 
Elementary School, Oakland, is an authority 
on songbells and has given numerous courses 
in songbell technique. The books are pub- 
lished by Belwin Music Company, New 
York, price 75 cents. 


* * * 


Follow the Music, by Lottie Ellsworth 
Coit, director of children’s classes, Eastman 
School of Music, University of Rochester, 
and Ruth Bampton, director of music, Poly- 
technic Elementary and Junior High School, 
Pasadena, is a collection of easy musical 
games, including new and original finger 
games and rhythmic activities for children 
in home and school, is attractively illustrated 
by Martha Powell Setchell. Published by 
C. C. Birchard and Company, Boston; 
price $2. 


* * 


New Individual Corrective Exercises 
For Elementary English. Book 6 for the 
Sixth Grade by Price, Miller et al. 


Published by The McCormick-Mathers 
Publishing Company, Wichita, Kansas. 


HE sixth grade book in the New In- 

dividual Corrective Exercises series 
is now available; it has been completely 
rewritten with new corrective exercises, 
fascinating stories, and meaningful illus- 
trations. 

A survey test precedes and a self- 
evaluation test follows each unit. A 
separate set of achievement tests is pro- 
vided with each book and a teachers 
answer book and reference guide, includ- 
ing specific page references to 13 text- 
books on each grade level, accompanies 
class orders. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co., estab- 
lished 1869, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Miles C. Holden, president, has issued 3 
circulars, in color, concerning their admir- 
able book-covers, which are now used 
throughout this country and the world. For 
free copies, address the company. 








College of the Pacitie 





Two 5 Week Terms 


June 22 July 26 
to to 
July 23 Aug. 26 


@ lower division 
@ upper division 


@ graduate 
21 Major departments 


RECREATION 
PROGRAM 
FOR ALL 





Special projects: 
Clinical Psych. Experience 
Musical Therapy 
Inter-Cultural Workshop 
Registrars Workshop 
Philosophy Institute 
Folk Dance Camp 
Pacific Music Camp 
Pacific Summer Theatre 
Religious Ed. Workshop 
Audio-Visual Workshop 
Speech Correction Clinic 
Ed. Radio Workshop 
Ghost Town Tours 


School Principals Conf. 


Emergency Teachers Trg. 





FOR 
COMPLETE 
BULLETINS 


costs, accommodations, veterans 
provisions, registrations and all 
course listings, address 


J. Mare Jantzen 


Dean of Summer Sessions 
College of the Pacific 
Stockton 27, Calif. 
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LANGUAGE FOR DAILY USE 


ORLD Book Company with Cali- 
W ornis office at 121 Second Street, 
San Francisco 5, is bringing out Lan- 
uage for Daily Use, an admirable series 
of readers and language books for the 
elementary school grades, together with 
yorkhooks and teachers manuals. 

Each lesson in the workbooks is de- 
signed as individualized instruction; that 
is, the child is guided through an analysis 
of correct examples or models to a gen- 
eralization in one or more rules. Then 
there follow simple, clear directions for 
practice. Because it is true that needless 
verbiage sets up barriers to the child’s 
understanding, the instruction, the rules, 
and the directions are stated briefly. 

Vocabulary and sentence structure are 
kept well within the comprehension of 
children on the grade level. Since chil- 
dren receive much more vivid impressions 
of correct form from handwritten models 
than they do from models in print, many 
handwritten models are included. 

This praiseworthy World Book Com- 
pany series provides a well-rounded pro- 
gram which fully takes into account all 
of the major aspects of language instruc- 
tion on the elementary school level. 






* * 


INVITATION TO LIVE 


N important new book on safety is 
Invitation To Live (8 x 10% inches, 
72 pages, paper covers, profusely illus- 


trated). Planned and _ published by 
Printograph Company, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, with advisory help of National 
Safety Council of Chicago, the book is 
intended primarily for use in smaller 
communities. Price 32c; order from 
Printograph Company. 






UNSEEN HARVESTS 





— COMPANY recently 
brought out Unseen Harvests, re- 
viewed on page 23 of our issue of Janu- 
ary, 1948. It has been suggested that’ we 
bring to the attention of our readers the 
fact that in addition to being a highly 
entertaining collection of literature about 
Teachers and Teaching, Unseen Harvests 
is an invaluable source-book for speakers 
who are frequently called upon to address 
educational groups. Teacher and layman 
alike find a treasure store of material in 
this volume to help in the preparation of 
addresses for teachers meetings, PTA 
groups, student assemblies, etc. 

The familiar stories and poems, the 
amusing anecdotes about school days, and 
the many excellent tributes to the teach- 
ing profession serve as inspiration to the 
speaker in preparing his address and 
provide appropriate bits to quote to his 
listeners. 


MAY 1948 









ROCKY I7- TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.Nar Bann BLoc Denver Core. 


Three hours day 


Box 413 - - 





AUDUBON NATURE CAMP 


Enrollments in each of the 5 sessions are limited to 50 — or 250 in all. 
Kindly make your application NOW for the enrollment period you prefer! 


Here are the main facts about the Nature Camp — 


WHERE: 


WHEN: 


WHY: 


HOW 








STAFF: 









COST: 


WHERE 
ENROLL: 














INTERAMERICAN 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Saltillo, Mexice 
5th: Session, July 5-August 14th 


INDIVIDUAL tutors in 
Spanish conversation ; formalized classes; all 
Mexican faculty. Housing private homes. 
G.I. approved, Inc, Dept. University Studies, 
Mexico. Reasonable rates. 


DONALD CUSTER 


Don’t Delay Your Enrollment 


National Audubon Society 


1000 FIFTH AVENUE 








TEACHERS AND EMPLOYERS: 
Serve You Best. Free Enrollment. Un- 
excelled Service. Largest in the West. 

Wm, Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. M-N A TA 


We 

















PESCADERO SUMMER 


SCHOOL OF ART 8, the sea 
JUNE 28 -- AUGUST 6 


LANDSCAPE, PORTRAIT, MARINE. OUT- 
STANDING TEACHERS. BEGINNING AND 
ADVANCED CLASSES. DAILY AND WEEK- 
ENDS. COLLEGE CREDIT. G. 1. APPROVED. 


For Information Write DEPARTMENT & 
REGISTRAR, PESCADERO, CALIFORNIA 









- Salida, Colorado 


















in the 


OF CALIFORNIA 







At Sugar Bowl Lodge, Norden, California, close to 
Donner Summit and just off the main highway from 
Sacramento to Reno. 
Five 2-week sessions in the summer of 1948: 

June 20 - July 3 July 18- July 31 

July 4-July 17 August | - August 14 

August 15 - August 28 

To aid superintendents, principals and teachers in 
colleges and schools, Scout and other youth organiza- 
tion leaders, librarians, club conservation and bird 
chairmen and others in more effectively presenting 
nature and conservation subjects. 


Subjects of instruction will inclyde Nature Activities 
(techniques) ; Birds; Plants; Insects and other Inver- 
tebrates; Vertebrates other than Birds (mammals, 
amphibians, reptiles, fishes, etc.). All instruction will 
be from the ecological approach. 


Mr. Floyd J. Brown, Vice-principal of the Thomas 
Starr King Junior High School in Los Angeles, will 
direct the camp. Staff of all-around naturalists, with 
ample training and teaching experience. 

$75 fee covers 2-week session cost of tuition, board and 
lodgirig, as well as transportation on regularly scheduled 
field trips. 

Write Mrs. Ethel E. Richardson, 887 Indian Rock 
Avenue, Berkeley 7, California, enclosing $10 deposit 
check to the order of the National Audubon Society. 
Mrs. Richardson can supply prospectuses, enrollment 
forms, instruction sheets and answer questions. Tele- 


phone, AShberry 3-5292. 


































NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 





HEDGEWOOD HALL 
College Women’s House 


Single Rooms 
for both Summer Sessions 


A beautiful home overlooking the Bay 


2415 Prospect Street - Berkeley 4 
BErkeley 7-0949 





UNITED NATIONS 
Information Folders 
Current data on each of 55 United 
Nations. Series $5. Five new ones 

appear monthly. 
UNITED NATIONS EDUCATION 
CENTER 


PROSPECT TERRACE 


Resident Hall for College Women, 
offering room and board for both 
Summer Sessions. 


2405 Prospect Street - - - Berkeley 
THornwall 3-5940 


CALIFORNIA PLANT AND ANIMAL 
LIFE —In Color 
EXCLUSIVE OFFERING: CALICHROME 
2” x 2” LANTERN SLIDES from the out- 
standing color photographs by Dr. Vesta 
Holt, Head of Dept. of Natural Sciences, 
Chico State College (plants) and by Dr. 
Lloyd G, Ingles, Prof. of Zoology, Fresno 
State College. Teaching sets. Send for 

catalogs. 










CALICHROME SLIDE AGENCY 
460 W. Longden Ave. 


VICTOR-HILL CO. 


53 California Street Phone YUkon 6-5629 San Francisco 11, California 
NEWLY APPOINTED DISTRIBUTORS OF 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP. PRODUCTS 


For Northern California, including Monterey and Fresno Counties, 
in the South, to the Oregon Border, North 


OFFERS TO YOU: 


334 Bond Bldg. Washington, D.C. 





THE NEW VICTOR 
LITE-WEIGHT PROJECTOR 
Optional Speakers 
6” —$375 9” —$385 


VICTOR 
MODEL “60” 
“TRIUMPH” PROJECTOR 
12” — $410 $468 


new =" SONOMASTER" 


Dual speed, 16” capacity, separate speed selection and speed control levers, new G-E 
variable reluctance high fidelity pick-up, sapphire stylus, 10” G-E speaker, 14 watt 
amplifier output. This is a QUALITY product throughout — selling price $179.50 or 
with optional FM tuner $90 additional. it may also be used as a public address 


system. THIS ITEM MUST BE SEEN AND HEARD TO FULLY APPRECIATE 
ITS QUALITIES. 


RECORD 
PLAYER 


For an average price of $125 we can darken a wall of the average 32’ classroom with 


fireproof material, hung on sturdy track, easily installed. We will be glad to survey 
your needs. 


ARE YOU PLANNING TO SEND YOUR VICTOR IN FOR ITS ANNUAL 
CHECK-UP DURING THE SUMMER? WE GUARANTEE OUR SERVICE. 


Attend Summer School in Mexico City 


July 4 to August 8, 1948 





Interesting lectures in Spanish and English on: 


—Social and Economic Problems of Mexico 


—Mexican History 


—Anthropology 
—Mexican Art 





Excursions to Archeological Points of Interest 


Send for Prospectus 


Workers’ University of Mexico 


Address: 5 de mayo 832 
Mexico City 


Arcadia, Califernia 





























NEW WINSTON GEOGRAPHiEs 


OUR NEIGHBORS SERIES: Grade 3 
Neighbors at Home; Grade 4, Neighbors 4 
the World. By J. Russell Smith, php Sed 
formerly professor of economic id bs 
Columbia University, and Frank E, g% ob, 
Ph.D., associate professor of education, tar 
versity of Nebraska. Grade 3, 256 Dages: 
Grade 4, 320 pages. Price, $1.92 and 21, 
respectively. John C. Winston Company, home 
office, Philadelphia 7, Pa.; California 


408 West Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles ." 


_abcaginaeg of geographies of any 
type is news today, but geographies by 
the famous J. Russell Smith and Dr. Soren. 
son write headlines. OUR NEIGHBORS 
SERIES, big and beautiful, as each of the 
two books now available testifies, offers , 
combination of solid geographic conten 
and attractive, functional illustrations tha 
no teacher can afford to miss. 


The interdependence and interaction of 
man and his environment are stressed — 
with the general objective of promoting the 
world understanding so imperative to 
present-day affairs. Emphasis is placed on 
regional, rather than on political factors, 
Judicious selection of material and skillful 
presentation characterize the text, the activi 
ties and the illustrations. 


Both these texts compare life in type 
environments and analyze man in ecological 
and in spatial relationships. Grade 3 depicts 
11 types of communities and shows the 
way of life in each. Grade 4 offers a new 
type of “strip” development which brings 
home the important concept that strips and 
areas around the world — both north and 
south of the Equator — are similar in many 
respects. Both books are written in story 
form, with children as central figures. 


A practical and invaluable educational 
feature is offered in the “interspersed” 
activities which are placed in the text at 
strategic points. All activities are derived 
from the text and conform with geogre 
phers requirements and with the lates 
psychology of learning. Summaries, drills 
quizzes, bibliographies and index-glossaries 
are incorporated. 


ee ERO EEE 2 SIE TANNER TITRE ALT, 





Manual Training Teachers 
DEMAND 


The Best for School Work 


F.P.M, Frame si 
Blades outlast all 
others, Used ia 
many of the 


schools 
out the U.S, 








Cuts at any angle wood, iron or bakelite. Fre 
sample of blade sent Manual Training Teachert 
upon request, 












CONSULT YOUR 
DEALER 


F. P. MAXSON "ito tine 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
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4gouT LOS ANGELES 


L. Alderman, formerly assistant 
Fen, Los Angeles City School Library, 
. ‘Amber M. Wilson, principal, Warner 
a Elementary School, Los Angeles, 
Ms coauthors of a highly commendable 
- book for elementary school children, 
wblished by D. C. Heath and Company 
Mrentitied “About Los Angeles.” 
This charmingly-told story of one of 
America’s great, colorful and fascinating 
cities, describes the geography and govern- 
east the facilities for work and play of 
Los Angeles and of neighboring communi- 
ties, Primarily a social-studies text for grades 
sand 4, pupils through the 6th grade find 
it entertaining and informative reading. 320 
pages; 60 drawings; 96 halftones; price 
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52b. Development of Railroad Transpor- 
tation in the United States offers material 
helpful for social studies in the upper 
grades and high school. Well illustrated. 
Association of American Railroads. 

34b. Ten Rules for School Bus Safety — 
a poster 18x24” — is a new idea with ani- 
mated carteons by Don Herold to illustrate 
safety rules for bus-riding pupils. One 
poster to a school. Superior Coach Corpora- 
tion. 

53b. Letters to Tony, Working and 
Playing, and Eat and Grow are beautifully 
illustrated booklets which may be given 
first, second and third grades to help 
them become more nutrition conscious, 
General Mills. 

55b. Make Air-Conditioned Oregon Your 
Classroom — and Playground — shows pic- 
turally and with text the educational and 
scenic wonders of the Far West. Booklet 
comprises full information on each of the 7 
colleges in Oregon with dates and fees. 
Oregon State System of Higher Education. 

56b. List of summer schools offering Air 
Age Education Workshops. TWA. 

57b. Information on Summer Study Tours 
by Air. Three foreign and one domestic 
tour planned. Each tour is university- 
approved and offers full university credit. 





58b, Bulletin of Summer Session with 
offerings in graduate school, colleges of 
letters, arts and sciences, of architecture, 
commerce, engineering, music, and pharm- 
acy and other courses. University of South- 
ern California. 


Use This Form on Large Sheet of Paper 


State Teachers Magazines 

307 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items checked 
in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed 
for each item checked. 


52b 34b 453b 55b 56b 57b 58b 


Subject. taught...............cs.s-ctecese- Grade......... i 
ORC UNO oe 
Enrollment: Boys............--- Cie ssciacitcins - 





SPEND THE SUMMER IN BEAUTIFUL 


Accommodations available from July 21 to September || in University 
approved Residence Halls for Women. Pleasantly situated near Campus 
and San Francisco transportation. Special rates for those planning to 
stay during the entire Summer Session. For information, write or wire 


the Resident Directors. 


ARCH PLACE 

1849 Arch Street 

Tel. BErkeley 7-8648 
Mrs. Robinson 
JOAQUIN HALL 
2723 Bancroft Way 
Tel. BErkeley 7-5669 
Mrs. Dugdale 

BRYN 'MAWR HALL 
2328 Bowditch Street 
Tel. BErkeley 7-8372 
Mrs. Dye 

EPWORTH HALL 
2521 Channing Way 
Tel. THornwall 3-0766 
Mrs. McCaslin 
STRATFORD HALL 
2520 Durant Avenue 
Tel. BErkeley 7-8785 
Mrs. Book 
COLONIAL HALL 
2542 Durant Avenue 
Tel. BErkeley 7-8845 
Mrs. Olness 


THE CALIFORNIAN 
2455 Prospect Street 


Tel. 


Mrs. Gunter 














For Bulletins, address 
Summer Sessions Office, 
Berkeley 4, or Los Ange- 
les 24, or Santa Barbara, 
California. . 





UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER SESSIONS 





BERKELEY 












LANTANA LODGE 

2437 Piedmont Street 

Tel. THornwall 3-9574 

Miss Verrill 

ETA Z, HOUSE 

2732 Durant Avenue 

Tel. THornwall 3-8674 

Mrs. Garrett 

STEBBINS HALL (Tel. AShberry 3-1936) 
2527 Ridge Road 

Office, 2424 Ridge Road 
University Students Cooperative 























BAY VIEW HALL 
2327 Warring Street 
Tel. THornwall 3-9663 
Mrs. Herman 
WARRING PLACE 
2434 Warring Street 
Tel. BErkeley 7-0168 
Miss Bartlett 










_—_ 


THE ELIZABETH BARRETT 
2438 Warring Street 

Tel. BErkeley 7-1883 

Mrs. Wells 












BErkeley 7-6648-W 













To be held on the BERKELEY, the LOS ANGELES 
and the SANTA BARBARA campuses, the University 
of California Summer Sessions, with a wide variety 
of courses, will stress all 
phases of teacher training. 
























At Los Angeles 






At Santa Barbara 


lst SUMMER SESSION: 

Six Weeks — June 21 to July 31 

2np SUMMER SESSION: 

Six Weeks — August 2 to September 11 
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DRILL in 
FUNDAMENTALS... 


Let the Children Play Their Way te 
Speed and Accuracy with 


*“FUN-D’DRILL”’ 
Arithmetic Games, 
The Games That Put the 
FUN in Fundamentals 


Quiet — No Supervision Necessary 
Four separate games: Addition, Subtraction, 
Mutiplication and Division. Use in any 
grade. 

Fach game 85 cents, postpaid 
ANITA D. V. EMERY 
2755 Monroe Road - - Santa Rosa, California 


mut Save-the- 
ne Redwoods 


| Send 10 cents each for these 
HM f | attractively illustrated pam- 
phiets: “A Living Link in 
History,” by John C. Mer- 
riam... “Trees, Shrubs and 
, Flowers of the Redwood 
Region,” by Willis L. Jepson ... “The Story 
Told by a Fallen Redwood,” by Einanuel 
Fritz ... “Redwoods of the Past,’ by Ralph 
W. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 
members—send $2 for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
250 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif, 





COMING EVENTS 

May 7, 8—California School Band, 
Orchestra and Vocal Association, Northern 
District; annual music festival. Oakland. 

May 8 — CTA Southern Section Council 
meeting. At the Section headquarters, Los 
Angeles. 

May 8 — School Library Association of 
California, Northern Section; annual meet- 
ing. Stockton. 

May 11, 12— National Rehabilitation 
Association; Western regional meeting. 
Whitcomb Hotel. 

May 11-14 — California 
Parents and Teachers; 
Sacramento. 

May 15, 16 —California Association for 
Childhood Education; State Board meeting. 
Sacramento. 

MAY 13-15 — UNESCO; Regional Con- 
ference. San Francisco. 

May 16-19 — NEA Conference on Citi- 
zenship; 3d national. Washington, DC. 

May 22—National Graphic Arts Edu- 
cation Association, regional meeting. At 
San Jose State College. 

May 22, 23—Delta Kappa Gamma 
Honor Society for Women in Education; 
State Convention. Huntington Hotel, Pasa- 
dena. 

May 23-27 — California Conference of 
Social Welfare; 37th annual meeting. Long 
Beach. 

May 24-26 — National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers; 
Cleveland. 

May 30 — Memorial Day. 

June 13-19 — American Library Associa- 
tion; 67th annual conference. Atlantic City. 

June 14 — Flag Day. 

June 14-July 3 — Second National Train- 
ing Laboratory in Group Development, 
sponsored by NEA and cooperating groups. 
Bethel, Maine. 

June 19 — State Commission on School 
Districts; meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 

June 21-24— American National Red 
Cross and American Junior Red Cross; joint 
conference. 


Congress of 
State convention, 


annual convention. 


San Francisco. 

June 21-26 — California © Agriculture 
Teachers Association; State conference. San 
Luis Obispo. 

June 30-July 3 — National Conference on 
the Pre-Service Education of Teachers, 
NEA Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. Bowling Green, 
Ohio. 

July 2-9 — San Francisco Bay Area In- 
dustrial Exposition. At San Francisco Civic 
Auditorium. 

July 3-5 — National Science Teachers 
Association; summer meeting. Cleveland. 

July 4— Independence Day. 

July 5-9 — National Education Associa- 
tion; annual meeting. Cleveland. 

July 12—California Retired Teachers 
Association; annual meeting and election of 



































officers. Picnic luncheon, with busin 
program, and _ speaker. 
Park, Los Angeles. 
July 12-23 — NEA Department of Clasp 
room Teachers; national conference, Mian; 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 7 
July 26-August 20 — NEA Institute of 
Organization Leadership; 3rd annual a 
sion. At American University, Washington 
DC. ; 
August 9-20 — California Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation: 
summer coaching clinic. At California Poly. 
technic College, San Luis Obispo. 
August 21— State Commission on Schoo} 
Districts; meeting. Palace Hotel, Say 
Francisco. 
September 30-October 2 — County ang 
Rural Area Superintendents of Schools 
national conference. Milwaukee. 


AR Oo L D YOUR OWN 


ART OBJECTS 
Our complete Modeling Kits enable anyone ty 
quickly master this fascinating art. All necessq 
materials including Latex for making molds 
included. Cast art objects and novelties for 
pleasure or profit, 

Beginners Kit 1.45 - 





Sycamore Grove 

































Advanced Kit 3.95 





Write for ‘“‘Explanatory Circular” 
EDWARD OWENS-ASSOC’S 
252 Clay Street 






San Franciseo 1} 
Summertime Opportunity 


Members of teaching profession are offered 
interesting, dignified, lucrative occupation 
for summer months in connection with sery- 
ice to the hard of hearing. World’s first and 
oldest maker of electrical hearing aids has 
several... summertime.. openings... available 
among its contact personnel. Full training 
course; unusual opportunity for substantial 
earnings. 


For full details, write C. V. Wylie, 457 Pow- 
ell St., San Francisco. 


REDMAN SERVICE 


For the Laboratory 
xk & 


CALL ON US 
Whenever you need service or supplies 
of any kind for your laboratories. 
Furniture - Apparatus - Biological Specimens 
and Chemicals, 
Quotations supplied on request, 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Howard St. 2041 S. Santa Fe Ave. 
San Francisco 5 Los Angeles 21 


























































SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Earn Good Money 
All Summer Long 


Can you imagine making as much 
money during your vacation as you do 
all the school year? It’s being done by 
school men, trained and educated, like 
yourself, to meet the public. 

Summertime is the time businessmen, 
insurancemen, manufacturers buy 
Christmas leather gifts, ash trays, cal- 
endars, mirrors, signs and remembrance 
advertising. 

WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 

We are one of America’s biggest and 
oldest novelty manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. You’ll be proud to show our 
products and quote our low-cost prices 
to them. Write today for generous com- 
mission proposition. It may open up new 
roads of rich earnings for you. We train 
you to be successful salesmen. 

Free booklet describes this pleasant, 
honest, PROFITABLE work. Write 
name and address on margin of this 
paper and do it now! 


VERNON COMPANY 


Dept. S 
Newton, lowa 
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NUTRITION TRAINING IMPORTANT 
IN ALL INCOME GROUPS 


Total-day Diets 


A study based on reports from 821 
school children in a large eastern city 
indicated that even among families with 
high incomes, over half of the children 
needed to improve their eating habits. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 


“4 NEWS_ EXCHANGE 
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Write for information about our com- 
plete materials and services for develop- 
ing school-community nutrition and 
health education programs. 


The monkey who came to dinner 


“Winky” is a toy monkey who 
never knows where his next meal 
is coming from. Every day one of 
the children in the classroom serves 
him a meal—a paper version of 
the very dinner the youngster ate 
the night before. The class then 
gathers around to discuss Winky’s 
menu... They offer comments 

and they learn. 

And there you have the basis of 
a valuable lesson in nutrition— 
simple, yet dramatic enough to 
interest the youngest school child. 
The Shinnston, West Virginia, 
teacher who uses a toy monkey 
to improve her pupils’ eating 
habits, is just one of a grow- 
ing number of similar- 
ly enterprising educators. 
Using basic educational materials 
provided by General Mills—and 


encouraged by the excellent results 
of nutrition training in the class- 
room—teachers are increasingly 
devising new ways of working the 
study of foods into the curriculum. 

If you would like to know about 
General Mills ‘‘Program of Assist- 
ance in Nutrition and Health 
Education,”’ write to: Education 
Section, Public Services Depart- 
ment, General Mills, Minneapolis 
1, Minnesota. 
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